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convert the morning preaching service into a consecration service 
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THE MINISTERS’ ANNUITY 
FUND 


A Comprehensive Plan and Program 


The establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is not an isolated act of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. It is a part of a definite, well-planned, 
statesmanlike effort to make it possible 


FOR THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES: 


(1) to maintain the highest efficiency, (2) to be placed in the fields of 
service for which they are best suited, (3) to move to other fields of 
service when wise, (4) to give more uninterrupted time and all of their 


energies to the spiritual ministry to which they have been called by God 
and the Church. 


FOR THE CHURCH: 


(1) To pay its sacred debt in a more adequate and Christian way, (2) to 
reveal a proper sense of social justice, (3) to break down the “dead-line” 
in the ministry, (4) to retire men no longer able to carry the heavy work 
of the pastorate, and (5) to regard, direct, and inspire its whole group 
of ministers and missionaries. 


Three million dollars in cash and pledges must be raised to cover service al- 
ready rendered the Church by our Ministers and Missionaries. Of this amount 
more than $650,000 has been received. 


Coéperate with the Committee on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund of 
your presbytery. 

Help the session and deacons of your own church as they seek to 
give each member an opportunity to make a gift and a pledge in 1937. 


This Accrued Liability Fund must be raised once for all. Delay will 
be costly. 


1937 is Ministers’ Annuity Fund Year. 


Give this appeal to pay this sacred de bt right of way over all others. 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Farm Tenancy and the Delta Coéperative Farm 


By ArtHuR RAPER* 


peed speaking, there are two types of 
farmers—those who cultivate land they own 
and those who cultivate land they do not own. 
One fourth of the nation’s farmers were landless in 
1880, over two fifths in 1935. In the South, where 
farm tenancy rates have always been higher than in 
any other region, one third of all farmers in 1880 
were tenants, nearly three fifths in 1935—a total of 
1,831,475 landless families. Averaging about five 
persons to the family, this makes a farm tenant popu- 
lation in the South of more than 9,000,000 people— 
a number equal to the entire population of Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi combined. 
These landless farmers of the South, nearly two 
thirds of whom are white, constitute a veritable 
kingdom. And it is a kingdom of neglect and want. 
The vast majority of the South’s farm tenant fami- 
lies have a low plane of living, as measured by the 
houses they live in, the clothes they wear, the food 
they eat, the dietary diseases they suffer from, the 
midwives and patent medicines they rely upon, the 
crude equipment they farm with, the small incomes 
they have, and the high rates of interest they pay. 
Patched overalls and faded gingham dresses are as 
characteristic of the cotton country as are the un- 
painted cabins—twisted, bleak, uncomfortable. The 
families that produce the world’s surplus cotton crop 
are often in need of such basic cotton products as 
mattresses, sheets, diapers, socks, dresses, overalls. 
The typical tenant’s diet, as inadequate as his house 
and his clothes, results in a great deal of pellagra, 
rickets, low vitality, unnecessary sickness, and pre- 
ventable death. 
Inadequate medical service further measures the 
needs of these landless folk. At childbirth most 
mothers are attended by midwives, while patent 





*Dr. Raper is Research and Field Secretary of the Commission on 
Interracial Codperation. He has made an extensive study of agri- 
cultural conditions throughout the South. The results of this study 
were embodied in a 400-page volume, Preface to Peasantry, pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina Press. 


medicines command a considerable sum from meager 
cash incomes. Midwives are used because they are 
available and cheap; patent medicines because they 
are available on credit at the commissary or the cross- 
roads store, where rations are provided. 


The field tools used by the typical tenant farmer 
are few and simple—single stock plows, one-horse 
gears, long-handled hoes, double-blade axes, and a 
sack to drag through the field at picking time. The 
farm-tenant women wash over tubs, heat flatirons 
before open fires, “tote” in wood, carry water in 
lard cans, and bathe the children in wash pans on 
back door steps. These farm women bear yet heavier 
loads—they work along with their men in the fields 
during the rush seasons, and bear more children than 
any other women in America. 


The cotton tenant’s low plane of living is enforced 
by his small annual income. For the typical family 
it is less than $300—about one half the average for 
all Southern farm families, about one fourth the aver- 
age for all American farm families. Out of this 
amount the tenant repays the “furnish,” that is, the 
food and clothing and patent medicines which the 
landlord or the merchant advanced to his family 
while growing the crop. In arranging “the furnish” 
for the tenant, the landlord or the merchant takes a 
lien on the tenant’s crop. The usual carrying charge 
is “ten per cent interest.” But the debt is collected 
less than six months later when the cotton is sold, 
making the interest rate twenty or thirty per cent 
per annum. The credit price, frequently charged on 
the goods consumed in the spring, raises the total 
annual interest rate to forty per cent or more. And 
so the tenant family’s $300 is actually worth much 
less than that amount in cash. 

Further handicapping the tenant is the fact that he 
has no tradition of participation. At rural churches 
one sees only an occasional man in overalls; yet many 
of the South’s landless farmers have only overalls. 
In the field of public education, children of tenant 
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families suffer many handicaps—scant clothing, un- 
palatable lunches, limited school supplies. Then, too, 
school attendance turns often upon the demands of 
the cotton fields and the whims of unlettered and un- 
inspired parents. Virtual wards of the community in 
religion and education, farm-tenant families, with few 
exceptions, exercise no voice in community affairs. 
But few of them vote. Across the South the fran- 
chise is smallest in cotton counties where farm ten- 
ancy is highest. 

Held in their disinherited status by economic and 
cultural forces, it is not surprising that many of the 
landless farmers are improvident, that they often fail 
to report to work when expected, that they are rela- 
tively unproductive, and that they frequently make 
careless use of what little money and provisions they 
get. Neither is it surprising that a plantation system, 
which rests upon labor so lacking in economic and 
cultural motivation, should mine the soil of its fer- 
tility and be subjected to frequent bankruptcies, and 
that those who control it should be saddled with the 
unending tedium of supervising propertyless families, 
made and kept childlike. 

Such, in broad outlines, are the conditions which 
obtain among the South’s landless farmers. And the 
primary fault lies not with nature, for the great mass 
of the most pellagrous, most illiterate, and most de- 
pendent rural families—sharecroppers and wage 
hands—are concentrated on the most fertile lands of 
the region. 

Many constructive programs are under way. The 
Rural Rehabilitation program has shown that tenant 
and wage-hand families can be trained to produce 
food for their own use. The farm colonies of the 
Resettlement Administration are further evidence 
that the South’s landless farmers will respond to con- 
structive assistance. These efforts demonstrate that 
it is good public policy for stranded farm families to 
be given the opportunity to help improve their own 
conditions. The federal program for soil conserva- 
tion further measures the enlightened public interest 
in rural conditions, as does also the proposed national 
legislation to assist deserving farm-tenant families into 
landownership. It will be observed that these public 
efforts are twofold: first, to conserve and restore the 
soil; second, to develop human resources. Indeed the 
two are inseparable, and in the long run the latter is 
the more important. For, as Sidney Lanier said, 
“There is more in the man than there is in the Jand.”’ 

Because of the primary importance of the human 
factor, the program of the Delta Codperative Farm 
has rightfully earned widespread attention. ‘This 
farm of 2,100 acres is located fast by the levee, tw enty 
miles southwest of Clarkesdale, Mississippi. It was 
bought in late March, 1936. Nearly thirty stranded 
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farm families from eastern Arkansas, about evenly 
divided as to race, found a haven here. Despite the 
lateness of the season, they cleared, plowed, and 
planted more than 200 acres in cotton and other 
crops. In the fall, 150 bales of cotton were gathered. 
In the meantime, the families had built their own 
houses from cypress lumber which they cut off the 
place. 

One of the farmers had had experience in saw- 
milling. He found a discarded boiler and other 
secondhand parts in the community. These were 
bought, and within a short time the saw was under 
steam. From this mill has cone lumber for the dwell- 
ings, a community house, administration building, 
poultry plant, a codperative store, and approximately 
$4,000 worth of lumber which has been sold. The 
buildings were put up by the farmers under the 
supervision of one of them who had done carpentry 
work. The thickets were cleared back, the crops 
planted and harvested under the oversight of a 
democratically elected farm supervisor. One farmer 
was chosen to care for the work stock, another for 
the poultry, and so on. 

Clearly, a great deal of constructive work has 
already been done at the Delta Co6perative Farm. 
During their first year’s stay on this land in which 
they are acquiring equity, these ex-tenants have done 
two or three times as much work as the typical 
landless farmer. The reason is that they have become 
vitally interested in the success of the project, that 
they are encouraged to utilize initiative and resource- 
fulness. They have come to feel that they can deter- 
mine their destiny, and they are responding to the 
opportunities offered them. 

A brief picture of the backgrounds of these families 
leaves one with the feeling that a similar response 
could be secured from the vast majority of the 
South’s landless farmers, if constructive procedures 
for them were worked out. These families came 
from eastern Arkansas. They had been evicted from 
the plantations there because of their participation in 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. They were 
typical farm-tenant families, accustomed to small in- 
comes, shabby clothing, inadequate diet, low vitality, 
and little hope. 

It was Sherwood Eddy who, with the advice and 
codperation of a group of Southern men, arranged 
for the purchase of the Delta Codperative Farm. The 
Southern men associated with him from the outset 
include Dr. W. R. Amberson, Howard Kester, H. L. 
Mitchell, Lane Treadway, John Rust, and Sam 


Franklin. The last, a returned Presbyterian mission- 
ary from Japan, is resident manager. Much of the 
success of the venture is traceable to his ability to 
understand and inspire his associates, staff members 
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and farmers alike. The Rust Brothers are interested 
in the farm, and hope to demonstrate here that their 
mechanical cotton picker can serve, rather than dis- 
place, agricultural labor. 

The four foundation principles upon which the 
farm operates are: first, efficiency in production and 
economy in finance through the codperative princi- 
ple; second, participation in the building of a social- 
ized economy of abundance; third, the principle of 
inter-racial justice; and fourth, realistic religion as a 
social dynamic. 

The first year’s experience demonstrates the ad- 
vantages of the consumers’ and producers’ coépera- 
tives, for the families, in spite of their late beginning, 
the drought, and the labor put into new buildings, 
had at the end of the year an average cash income 
of over $327 and an equity in the Farm of $122, 
making a total average family income of nearly 
$450. The first principle, that the farm must succeed 
economically, is being satisfactorily achieved. 

The second principle, that of participation in the 
building of a socialized economy of abundance, 
emphasizes collective bargaining in terms of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. With sober 
reason, it is pointed out that the farm-tenant family 
can raise its own plane of living only as it is afforded 
opportunity for the exercise of personal responsibility 
and assured the rewards of personal initiative and 
resourcefulness. 

In accordance with the third principle, that of 
inter-racial justice, a frank effort is being made “to de- 
velop a sense of solidarity and to bring the workers of 
both races to the realization of the necessity of facing 
their mutual economic problems together.” This is 
to be done without raising the question of “social 
equality.” The elected council of the codperative 
early decided upon the principle of “voluntary sepa- 
ration but not segregation. The two communities 
determined to live separately and to be separate in a 
social life. They would come together and cooperate, 
however, in the economic development of the farm.” 
Note the following quotation from Sherwood Eddy’s 
recent pamphlet, The Door of Opportunity: “The 
Negro is doubtless the acid test of America’s prin- 


ciple of democracy. For no country has any more 
democracy than it is willing to grant to its weakest 
and poorest citizens. .. . The policies on the Delta 
Co6perative will be conservative and patient. They 
will be non-violent and constructive. ... The aim 
of this Delta Farm is to provide a favorable environ- 
ment and see how the Negro farmer will respond. 
Thus far most of them have made good.” 

To amplify the fourth principle, that of realistic 
religion as a social dynamic, we again quote from 
the Eddy pamphlet: “As bide and fundamental to 
the above three principles, we endeavor to exemplify 
the return of Christianity to its prophetic mission of 
identification with the dispossessed, of bearing wit- 
ness of the judgment of God in history upon the 
injustices of the existing economic and political order, 
and of aiding men to enter into the possibilities of a 
more abundant life with which God has endowed 
His creation . . . an active religious life is fostered 
on the farm and the relationship of the social ‘objec- 
tives for which it stands to those taught by the 
founder of Christianity is kept constantly in mind. 

. What is needed now is people like the Good 
Sennen who will minister to the wants of this 
neediest class in all America.” 

As one visits the Delta Coéperative Farm, he is 
impressed with the practical w ay in which the 
project has been launched. The outlay per family 
has been kept low. The director and managing per- 
sonnel have demonstrated high idealism and practical 
judgment. The families have worked hard, have 
achieved new skills, have assumed responsibility and 
shown initiative. It is indeed heartening to hear an 
unlettered ex- -sharecropper enthusiastically defend- 
ing the cooperative principle—he says Beces x0 
tive,” but he codperates; to hear another of the farm- 
ers proclaiming the practical benefits of brotherly 
love—he says “brothernly love,” but he lives it. Here 
at the Delta Cooperative Farm one can sit down and 
muse upon the life and works of Kagawa, the great 
Japanese Christian who sings songs of the slums, 
writes on Brotherhood Economics, and wins adher- 
ents to Christianity through the coéperatives he has 
organized. 
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The 1937 General Assembly 


Impressions of a First Year Man 


By Harry G. 


i: night I heard Dr. Ivan Lee Holt preach a 
fine baccalaureate sermon to the seniors of the 
University of Arkansas. His subject was “Cre- 
ators of Climate.” The General Assembly ought to 
be a vital factor in creating the spiritual and mental 
climate of our Church. Such the 1937 Assembly 
was. 
Out of the mass of impressions which accumu- 
lated in my mind during those six busy days at 
Montreat, a few stand out very clearly: 


(1) The general spirit of the Assembly was fine. 
The opening sermon by that great Christian, the 
retiring moderator, Dr. P. Frank Price, was a splen- 
did inspiration, and set the key for the ensuing days. 
An unusually large number of vital questions was 
before the Assembly for consideration. There were, 
and rightly so, strong differences of opinion, but 
on the whole the debates were kept on a rather high 
level. The Assembly was presided over by a mod- 
erator who was fair and judicious and who, by his 
fine spirit and his keen sense of humor, kept the 
members in a good frame of mind. The frequent 
pauses for prayer were of great value. 

(2) The actions of the Assembly were consist- 
ently in the direction of progress. It looked not 
so much to the customs of the past as to the reali- 
ties of the present and the probabilities of the future. 
It was not a revolutionary Assembly. Practically 
every action it took was an outgrowth of wise ac- 
tions of previous Assemblies or ad interim commit- 
tees. But it was distinctly progressive. The leader- 
ship of the Assembly was to a large extent in the 
hands of men in the forties—men at the peak of 
their powers. A large number of the older ministers 
who were present were definitely progressive in 
their viewpoint. It was heartening to see men near- 
ing the “three score and ten” who were so alert 
and eager to face the burning issues of the day with 
open minds. 

(3) The Executive Committees had a splendid 
year. The Home Missions Committee has paid its 
debt and is now ready to advance. Dr. Darby Ful- 
ton’s glowing report of the fine progress in Foreign 
Missions was a joy to hear. Dr. Henry Sweets, as 
always, had an excellent report. The Religious Edu- 
cation forces of our Church, under the quiet but 
brilliant leadership of Dr. John L. Fairly, have con- 
structed a curriculum upon principles that are sound 


*Rev. H. G. Goodykoontz, D. D., is pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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both educationally and doctrinally, and our staff 
workers are now being recognized in the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education as among the 
top-notch leaders. Dr. Edward D. Grant has made 
a splendid success in rejuvenating the business and 
promotional end of the Committee. 

(4) The Executive Committees have some grave 
problems to face. The most important single prob- 
lem ahead of the Church this year is the raising of 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 1937 is the year for 
setting this Fund on its feet by the establishment 
of the $3,000,000 Accrued Liabilty Fund. The feel- 
ing was general that this can and must be done by 
December. It will aid greatly in solving several 
crucial problems the Church faces. 

The Home Missionaries simply must be paid ade- 
quate salaries. Many of them are being paid shame- 
fully low salaries at present. New territory must 
be entered. 

The Foreign Missions Committee at last is facing 
the problem of replacements. Some of our ablest 
missionaries will reach the retirement age within 
the next five years. The time is ripe to challenge our 
finest young people to offer themselves for service 
in foreign lands. It is hoped that the Presbyterian 
Youth Convention of World Missions, to be held 
in some central place in December, will be of great 
value in meeting this need. Another deeply signifi- 
cant note was this—Church and State, OUR 
CHURCH, have come into head-on conflict in 
Korea. Our Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions has decided to close its splendid mission schools 
in that land. Cause: The Japanese government re- 
quires all school children to worship once a week at 
the Shinto shrines. The State said this rite was sim- 
ply a showing of respect to the emperor. The 
Church felt it was worship. Our Church closed its 
schools. (The Assembly unanimously commended 
Dr. Fulton and his Committee for this action.) 

(5) One of the most significant moments of the 
Assembly was when Watson Street, Davidson sen- 
ior and President of the Young People’s Council of 
the General Assembly, spoke to the Assembly on 
the work of the Council. Those who know the 
history of Young People’s Work in our Church will 
realize that the Church has moved forward an 
almost unbelievable distance in the last seven years. 


THE BusSINESsS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The Assembly took many important actions. 
Among the more significant, I believe, were these: 
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(1) The Assembly received and reviewed the 
report of the Committee on Revision of the Con- 
fession and sent it down to the presbyteries for 
further consideration. Dr. Green of Columbia 
Seminary, in presenting the report, made the in- 
teresting remark that all four professors of theology 
and the chairman (Dr. Sweets) had unanimously 
agreed on all of the recommended changes! The 
Committee on Revision will probably receive many 
helpful suggestions and a few caustic criticisms from 
the presbyteries, but, as far as it goes, their work 
is fine and we hope it will win hearty approval. 
One of the most thrilling statements of the Assembly 
was made by Dr. S. H. Chester, beloved Secretary- 
Emeritus of Foreign Missions, who said that, while 
young men are usually thought of as being the ones 
interested in revision, all his life he had hoped to 
see the day when our Church would tone down the 
harsh statements written into the confession in the 
midst of a theological controversy. Surely it does 
behoove our Church to take out of its Confession 
any statements which are alien to the Spirit of 
Christ. Despite much sham and pretense, ours is an 
age that reverences truth. The Church must be 
absolutely honest in its confession of faith! Those 
who deal with college youth know the earnest desire 
in the heart of youth for light on the meaning of 
the gospel. They know, too, the imperative neces- 
sity of presenting Christ in terms that are alive, 
vital, meaningful to people who are living in the 
twentieth century. 

(2) Our present organizational setup, regarding 
changes in pastorates, is a practical failure. Un- 
deniably a large number of our churches have for- 
gotten that ours is a Presbyterian Church. There 
has been a strong trend towards congregationalism. 
Many presbyteries have neglected to use their 
episcopal authority over local churches in recent 
years. Further, the method for calling a minister 
set forth in our present Book of Church Order is 
most unwieldy. Of late we have witnessed many 
tragic situations because our “system” does not func- 
tion at all well. Numerous pastoral changes ought 
to be made, yet cannot be made, at present, with 
grace and good feeling all around. It is high time to 
do something about this situation. The Assembly 
had before it an excellent report from an ad interim 
committee on changes in pastorates. It recommended 
the setting up in each presbytery of a Commission 
on the Minister and His Work. This commission, 
having probably five members, can get together far 
more easily than a presbytery. It is to have full 
authority to deal with the problems connected with 
the filling of a vacant pulpit, changes in pastorates, 
etc. The Assembly adopted this section of the re- 
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port, and sent it down to the presbyteries for their 
advice and consent. The ad interim committee was 
continued, and given the specific task of studying 
some plan for “the resettlement of the ministers 
through the episcopal authority of the Commission 
on the Minister and His Work.” Some of our wisest 
leaders feel that we have before us three options 
with reference to this matter of change in pastorates: 
(a) We can drift—from bad to worse; (b) We can 
set up a system of bishops; (c) We can modify our 
present plan by adopting the idea of the Commission 
on the Minister and His Work. Under either (b) 
or (c) some form of term pastorate is likely. 

(3) The Assembly set up a permanent committee 
on Coéperation and Union—this committee to be 
instructed “to explore the possibilities of codpera- 
tion or union with other Presbyterian bodies. . . .” 
This action was a substitute for a less aggressive 
recommendation of the ad interim committee on 
union. In a world where the forces of paganism are 
becoming more closely welded, the Church must be 
more united. Christianity is going to have to fight 
for its life against the onslaughts of paganism. It 
will take a United Church to win. One of the 
strongest criticisms against the Church is that she 
is so divided. The excessive denominationalism of 
American Christianity is a scandal. This Assembly 
took, therefore, a tentative but definite step in the 
direction of closer union with our great sister Pres- 
byterian Churches. Many ministers and churches, 
particularly in the border synods, will surely wel- 
come this step. 

(4) Another action bearing possibilities of great 
future good was the setting up of an ad interim 
committee to study the whole question of the Home 
Mission Work of the Church. The present setup, 
with Assembly’s, Synod’s and Presbyteries’ Home 
Mission Committees, occasions confusion in the 
minds of the laymen (and preachers) and allows 
overlapping and waste. 

(5) The debate on the report of the Social and 
Moral Welfare Committee showed clearly two 
things: (1) That this Assembly was aware of the 
changed moral and spiritual climate of the world in 
which we live; (2) That a great deal of patient and 
prayerful education will have to be carried on to 
awaken our whole Church to the right and duty of 
the Church to guide its people into Christian ways 
of living in a pagan society. The debate on the 
Social and Moral Welfare Report waxed warm at 
times. Consistently the Assembly upheld the Com- 
mittee. And rightly so, I feel. For the Committee 
had carried out the instructions of previous As- 
semblies; its recommendations were clearly within 
its instructions; and further, in line with what the 
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Church at its best has always done. /ts recommenda- 
tions were directed not to the State but to the 
members of the Church. Every recommendation 
was in line with a sound and realistic interpretation 
of the separation of Church and State. (Isn't it time 
for us to do some rethinking of this great doctrine? 
The work of this Committee is based on such key 
ideas as these: (a) Christianity is primarily and pre- 
éminently a message of redemption for the individ- 
ual—of redemption through faith in the salvation 
freely offered to us by Christ in the Gospels. (b) 
But Christians who are redeemed do not live in a 
vacuum—they live in a world where sin abounds— 
they live in an amazingly complex environment 
where even the wisest and best men at times find 
difficulty in knowing what is the Christian policy to 
follow. And many thousands of Christians, en- 
deavoring to live the Christian life in the midst of 
a pagan society, of an acquisitive economic order, 
are eager to receive guidance. (c) Such guidance 
can come only from the Church! Moses, the 
prophets, Jesus, Paul, all gave God’s elect of their 
day principles and practical applications to guide 
them in their daily living. Why should not the 
General Assembly, through the work of its Social 
and Moral Welfare Committee, endeavor to open 
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the eyes of its people to the moral dangers inherent 
in our present ways of living, and guide them to- 
ward Christian principles? (d) Christian individ- 
uals, guided by the Church to see the practical 
implications and applications of Christ’s principles, 
are to go out as Christian citizens to remake the 
social order. 

There were some who deplored the fact that the 
Assembly spent so much time in debate. To others 
of us it seemed that the chief purpose and value of 
the Assembly is not to receive and rubber stamp the 
fine (and almost unimprovable) reports of the 
Executive Committees, but to face honestly and 
prayerfully the great problems with which the 
Church is confronted. One great hope of keeping 
our Church out of the spiritual and mental lethargy 
into which she is inclined is to discuss these vital 
issues at the Assembly. I feel that the Assembly 
should not be in such great haste to complete its 
work by Tuesday night. 

To attend such an Assembly as this was a great 
privilege. Our Church has a splendid group of 
ministers and elders, and, even where they do not 
always see eye to eye, they can and do love each 
other because of their mutual love of Christ and 
their fellowship in Him. 





Dr. MacFarland Writes to Hitler 


“I have waited four years before passing judgment,” Federal Council Leader writes 


the Fuebhrer: 


R. CHARLES S. MacFARLAND, general 
secretary emeritus of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, advised 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler in an open letter that “what- 
ever you may have done for the economic life of 
Germany, you have wrecked its Christian ideals.” 
Dr. MacFarland, who made a study of the religious 
situation in Germany four years ago with the 
approval of the Third Reich, emphasized that his 
letter was written in a personal capacity, as well as 
in a spirit of friendliness. 


He recalled that the Reichsfuehrer on January 
30, 1933, “begged to be given ‘four years’ time before 
people should judge.” “I have waited those four 
years,” he said, “and what is the judgment? .. . 


“You are isolating Germany from the rest of 
humanity, while, by persecution and exile, you are 
contributing to other people many of Germany’ S 
finest minds and spirits.’ 


“you have violated every promise made in 1933.” 


Desecration of Ideals 


Dr. MacFarland continued: “At the conclusion of 
my study, I can only say that you have, by con- 
senting or approving, permitted | the desecration of 
ideals of honor, integrity, truth, and humanity asso- 
ciated with the Germany of my student days; that 
vou are forfeiting the respect of the civilized world 
and that you are “leading 1 your adopted nation to an 
abyss, for you cannot build an enduring nation upon 
force and hate.” 

Dr. MacFarland, who, since his student days there, 
has revisited Germany almost annually, often to 
lecture at the University of Berlin, declared Hitler 
had “violated every assurance” which he made at a 


conference with the churchman in 1933. 

. You have seized control over the church, 
arvened multitudes of its pastors, confined many of 
them, and permitted not a few to be assaulted with- 
out open rebuke of their attackers,” 


“cc 


he said. 
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“Instead of uniting the church you have divided 
it between those who comply, those who are neutral, 
and those who courageously oppose your domina- 
tion. Instead of regarding the ‘confession’ of the 
church as sacred ground, you have endeavored to 
crush out its basic doctrine of the universal father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of mankind.” 


Unjust to Jews 
“Instead of doing justice to the Jews, you have 
permitted them to be harassed and despoiled.” 
Coincident with the release of the letter, already 
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delivered, the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches issued a statement saying 
events in Germany were of importance to Christians 
the world over. The German government’s refusal 
to permit delegates from the Reich to attend the 
forthcoming world conference on church, state and 
society at ‘Ontwrd, England, coupled with, other 
events, the statement said, leaves no doubt “as to the 
hostility of the present government to the life, the 
teaching, and the influence of the Christian church.” 


—Atlanta Constitution, June 9, 1937. 





“The Acts of the Missionaries” 


Excerpts from the Centennial Address of the Retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


HE achievements of Christian foreign mission- 

aries are “so amazing as to be almost incredible,” 

according to the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Master of 
Philadelphia, in his sermon as the retiring Moderator 
at the opening meeting of the 149th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
“Nowhere save in their group will you discover so 
many noble, unselfish, Christlike men and women.” 
Confronted with suffering, danger and death, they 
have displayed a moral heroism ‘which i is beyond all 
praise.” They have exhibited, he said, “such mental 
enlightenment and physical endurance and spiritual 

ower as cannot be matched.” 

Addressing goo accredited commissioners and 
many visitors, Dr. Master spoke on “The Acts of the 
Missionaries,” in opening a General Assembly which 
throughout its sessions celebrated the centennial of 
the beginning of Presbyterian foreign missions in 
1837. Speaking as the presiding officer of a Church 
of 1,970,000 communicant members in every state 
and in many foreign lands, Dr. Master outlined three 
characteristics of the missionary enterprise. Foreign 
missions, he stated, is a great ‘achievement, a great 
apologetic, and a great dynamic. 

“It is a common temptation,” Dr. Master said in 
introducting his subject, “to forget the truth caught 
in the Italian proverb, ‘Iddio non paga il Sabato’— 
‘God does not pay every Saturday night.’ We dis- 
obey the Great Commission at our peril... . With- 
out international good will, inevitably the nations 
must perish from the face wt the earth.” But, he 
asserted, “Good will is an impossibility except as 
the hearts of the units which compose the nations 
are cleansed and purified by the world’s only 
Saviour.” 

Speaking of the missionary enterprise as a great 
achievement, the Moderator said: “Extensively there 


is nothing to be compared with it. The missionary 
forces have overrun the world.” He discussed the 
achievement intensively also: “Wherever they have 
gone, these witnesses have wrought cataclysmic 
changes. ... Ina single century more languages were 
reduced to written form than in all previous cen- 
turies. . Nothing save the missionary enterprise 
ever called forth such prodigious labor.” 

“Who can appraise the influence of a Christian 
home in lands where womanhood is not honored, 
and little children not greatly beloved?” Dr. Master 
asked in referring to another achievement of foreign 
missionaries. 

But these are not the essentials of the work of the 
missionaries, the clergyman stated. “They went 
forth not to translate the Bible, not to teach reading 
and writing, not to establish schools and colleges, not 
to build hospitals—not to do the thousand and one 
things they have done because these flow so naturally 
from the spirit of Jesus. ... Their one all-absorbing 
purpose in seeking service overseas was to preach 
the gospel. 

“Magnificently they have succeeded. Twenty 
years after Carey died in 1834, there were only 100 
Christians in India; the last census of the British 
government counted 6,000,000.” 

“Here a gleam and there a shining ray of truth” 
is to be discerned in the world’s non-Christian reli- 
gions, Dr. Master conceded in discussing missions 
as a great apologetic, but he found that “the fruits 
of these religions have been at the best unsatisfactory, 
and at the worst tragically degrading. The ages 
prove that the Gospel of Christ alone is sufficient 
to meet the soul-hunger of all men. . A shining 
life is ever the best testimony to the Saviour’s 
power.” 

A vivid contrast between “a world-rare jewel like 
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the Taj Mahal” and the life-changing achievements, 
at near-by Miraj, of the Christian physician, William 
J. Wanless, was drawn by the minister, who added: 
“Small wonder that England knighted Sir William 
Wanless, or that India mourned when he died!” 

“Christianity is not a religion at all,” when “rightly 
apprehended,” Dr. Master stated in considering the 
Christian missions as a great dynamic. In this fact 
lies “the essential difference between Christianity and 
the world religions.” “A religion is the record of 
man’s search for God; Christianity is God’s revelation 
of how all men everywhere may find him. It is the 
Good News of a Redeemer. . . The cleverest of men 
unaided cannot find their way to God.” 

Nothing less than the Power of God in Jesus 
Christ, Dr. Master declared, “will account for the 
palpable fact that the Christian missionary move- 
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ment has been such a mighty force in the transfor- 
mation of the great world’s life. The effect of the 
impact of the gospel is out of all reasoned relations 
to the number of witnesses, to the work they have 
performed, to the human resources at their com- 
mand. ... The very study of the missionary activity 
of the Church quickens the intellect, broadens the 
sympathies, enriches the whole life.” 

“The missionary enterprise is a Lake of Galilee,” 
the Moderator said in conclusion. “It flows because 
it is fed with living waters. But the water comes from 
greater than artesian depths. Of God’s people in the 
long ago it was recorded: “They drank of a spiritual 
Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.’ 
From that same Rock still flow the streams which the 
Lord of life supplies, and of which if a man drink 
he shall never thirst.” 





Spice Box 


What program or plan of procedure was adopted 
for carrying on the Home Mission work in South 
Carolina Presbyte 

When was Little River Church of South Carolina 
Presbytery organized? What of the growth and 
future outlook of this church? 

When is the Home Mission Study Season? Why is 
the Home Mission Season in October instead of 
November this year? 

When is the Annual Home Mission Week of Prayer 
and Thank Offering? 


Who is Dzandira Chiphe? Where was he born? 


How did he get to America? 

Where is Dzandira Chiphe in school? What does 
he hope to do in the future? 

When does the Home Mission Section of the 
General Missions Conference begin? 

Who are some of the speakers for the Home Mis- 
sion Conference at Montreat? 

Where is the Harris-Cannaday School located? 

What are some of the outstanding features of the 
Harris-Cannaday School? 

Where is Elise Academy located? 

How many students graduated from Elise this year? 





Rally Day Helps 


(Continued from page 473) 
A sheet given to the teachers of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Wilmington, N. C., to guide them 


in visiting on church-school visitation afternoon: 


INFORMATION 


1. Sunday-school Quarterly. Urge pupils to keep 
and study the quarterly. Ask parents to 
help with preparation of lesson. 

2. Memory Work—“Promotion with Honor” 
copy of which was left with parents. 

(1) Primary—Given for quarter (Oct., Nov. 
and Dec.) and will be given to pupil at 
beginning of next two quarters. 

(2) Junior—Given for year. 

(3) Intermediate—Given for year. 


3. Rally Day—Oct. 11 in Gilmour Hall at toz15 
o'clock. 
(1) Leave leaflet on “Loyalty to My Sunday 
School.” 
(2) Leave Rally Day offering envelope. 
4. October—Loyalty Month. 
Ask every member to be present at church 
every Sunday in October. 
5. Leadership Training Class. 
Begins on Wednesday, October 7, at 6:15 P. M. 
and continues for nine (9) Wednesday 
evenings. 


Course: New Testament. 


Teacher: Miss Jane Hall. 


Supper—6:15 to 6:45 (price 15¢). 
Class Proper—6:45 to 7:45. 
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IMPORTANT 
Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


Books received: 


What Hinders Prayer, by Richard W. Lewis. Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association. 48 pages. 

Planning Worship in the One-Room Church, by Mary 
Heald Williamson. 48 pages. 35¢. 

Lamps for Worship, by Sue R. Griffis, Standard Publish- 
ing Co. 200 pages. $1.50. 

We Sing America, by Marion Cuthbert. Friendship Press. 
$1.00. 

Stocking Tales, by J. T. Stocking. Pilgrim Press. 119 pages. 
$1.25. 

Sunrise, by Grace Livingston Hill. Lippincott. $2.00. 


A Review of the Following books will be found 
in ONWARD for August first. 


Alaskan Adventures, by Loyal Lincoln Wirt. Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.50. 

The Phantom King, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. 

The Book of Living Reptiles, by Raymond L. Ditmars. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

Rise of the Lone Star, by Howard R. Driggs and Sarah 
S. King. Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50. 

Treasure of Darkness, by Mabel Shaw. Longmans, Green. 
$2.25. 

On a New England Campus, by Frances Lester Warner. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

A Dog at his Heel, by Charles J. Finger. John C. Winston. 
$2.00. 

From Coast to Coast with the U.S. Air Mail, by Lewis E. 
Theiss. W. A. Wilde. $2.00. 

The Mill in the Woods, by William Heyliger. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.00. 

Shaping the Future, by Basil Mathews. Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 

Face West, by Margaret Young Lull. Harpers. $2.00. 

The Will to Win, by Stephen W. Meader. Harcourt 
Brace. $2.00. 

Saddle and Bridle, by Fjeril Hess. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Allison’s Girl, by Theodora A. Harper. The Viking Press. 
$2.00. 

Sue Barton—Student Nurse, by Helen Dore Boylston. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
By H. H. Horne. Fleming H. Revell Company. 171 pages. 
$1.50. 

In the Sprunt lectures for 1937, Professor H. H. Horne 
assumes that the philosophy expressed and implied in the 
Gospels and the epistles should be the content and philosophy 
of Christian education. His lectures are chiefly devoted to 
setting forth this philosophy of the New Testament. In this 
respect the book is a welcome addition to the literature of 
Christian education where such treatments have been sur- 


prisingly few. But, since the book is frankly devoted to 
Christian education, it is disappointing that the author should 
not have devoted more attention to the implications of this 
philosophy for Christian education as actually carried out 
in the churches. Because of this omission, the book differs 
little from many others, though it comes up to the verge 
of being unique in its value. 
—Lewis J. SHerritt, Louisville, Ky. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO GROW UDP. By Fritz Kunkel. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This is an instance of simple, non-technical writing by an 
internationally noted psychologist. The book is translated 
from the German by Barbara Keppel-Compton and Hulda 
Niebuhr. The book has as its purpose to serve as a guide in 
understanding the development of character. It deals with 
personality problems in a most practical manner, and it pur- 
ports to help young people to understand themselves and to 
serve as a resource to parents and teachers and to all others 
who deal with children and youth. Dr. Kunkel places con- 
siderable emphasis upon the crises that bring about change 
as one grows from one stage into another. The book is 
stimulating, authoritative, and exceedingly usable. 

—Wattace M. Aston, Richmond, Virginia 


RURAL TRENDS IN DEPRESSION YEARS. By Edmund 
deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Columbia University Press. 
387 pages. $3.25. 

This book is the result of the study of changes in rural 
social life in the United States between 1930 and 1937. One 
hundred forty village-centered agricultural communities have 
been studied through three periods of their development, and 
results given. The wise reader keeps informed about the 
trends of his own day. Agriculture is the largest single in- 
dustry in America. It is also the basic industry. This book 
will keep the reader informed about modern movements in 
agriculture. The following are some quotations which give 
the conclusions of the authors. In speaking of the inequality 
between the income of the farmer and others, the authors 
write as follows: “One such deprivation relates to social 
security. The farmer and the agricultural laborer are among 
the important groups not included in the provision of the 
act as at present operating. Eventually legislation must give 
the farmer the same survival value, the same security as is 
now the possession of the industrial worker.” They say, also: 
“Planning must include social as well as economic phases.” 
In discussing education, they say: “Education is not a panacea, 
certainly not that which is industrialized.” “Like education, 
organized religion is a social force, and it serves directly a 
considerable portion of the population.” They maintain that 
the right kind of a leadership can make religion an indispen- 
sable force in the social milieu of the countryside. “Rural 
America deserves as good leadership in the church as in the 
school, as good in the country as in the city.” 

—HeEnry W. McLaucuuin, Richmond, Virginia. 
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KING EDWARD VIII—An Intimate Biography. By Hector 
Bolitho. Lippincott. 328 pages. 34 illustrations in aquitone 
from photographs. $3.00. 

Do you want to know why King Edward VIII abdicated? 
Then read this intimate biography written in a very frank, 
clear, and revealing manner, but avoiding the sensational, 
by a man who had the privilege of being attached to the 
Duke of Windsor when he made his tour of New Zealand as 
the Prince of Wales and who, during his life in England, 
had many opportunities of gaining fresh impressions and 
of hearing, at first hand, recollections of the late King’s boy- 
hood and early manhood. Hector Bolitho, the author, was 
encouraged to prepare a biography of Edward to be pub- 
lished before the coronation, and is thus under obligations to 
the former King. After the abdication, he was forced to 
rewrite, revise, and add a great deal of new material to his 
manuscript. 

The author brings out the differences between the three 
monarchs: King Edward VII, who always spoke of his “sub- 
jects”; King George V, who spoke of his “people”; and King 
Edward VIII, who spoke of his “fellowmen.” It is this 
deeply human side which gives force to the book. 

The closing chapters on “The King and The Prime Min- 
ister” and “The Abdication” are very revealing, and in the 
latter chapter the author makes this statement:—“We are 
close to the terrible week preceding King Edward’s abdica- 
tion and unable to view it with the perspective of the his- 
torians and dramatists of the future. But we have emerged 
far enough from the events of December to realize that the 
authors of the future will not write upon the romantic theme 
of a King who gave up his throne for love, so much as upon 
the theme of a man of promise who came to disaster through 
the slow disintegration of his character: disintegration which 
was hastened by the perpetual frustration which he suffered. 
That the circumstances of his life contributed to this end, 
circumstances often beyond his own control, will be con- 
ceded, but people of the future will doubtless comprehend 
Mr. Baldwin’s mind when he said, after the King’s message 
had been read, ‘Sir, no more grave message has ever been 
received by Parliament and no more difficult, and I may 
almost say repugnant, task has ever been imposed upon a 
Prime Minister.’ ” 

WituiaM T. Baker, Richmond, Virginia. 


MISSIONARY ILLUSTRATIONS. By Alva C. Bowers. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 154 pages. $1.50. 

Most ministers, teachers, and leaders are collectors of 
good illustrations. In this book the author has compiled a 
wealth of short missionary stories from his own twenty-six 
years on the’ mission field under the Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, and also from the experiences of other outstand- 
ing missionaries. The index is so arranged that time can be 
saved in finding the needed illustrations as the stories are 
grouped under their interpretive subtitles of codperation, 
courage, generosity, sincerity, service. etc. The wide variety 
of stories and the simple style of their telling make the book 
valuable for use with the children, young people, and adults. 

—Autne McKenzie, Durham, N. C. 


THE HEART OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Francis 
Shunk Downs. American Tract Society. 209 pages. $1.50. 


This is an excellent statement of the conservative point of 
view, with no particular denominational bias, and thoroughly 
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evangelical. Dr. Robert E. Speer, in commenting on the 
book says: “Dr. Downs’ message combines a clear apprehen- 
sion of the Gospel of the New Testament and a warm experi- 
ence of its grace and power.” Although written by one 
who holds the premillenial view, there is no attempt to force 
this view upon the reader. Dr. Downs’ treatment of “Things 
to Come,” is both clear and convincing, and is presented 
with a fine tolerance for those who might be inclined to 
disagree. The chapter on “The Christian Life and the 
Christian Church” is especially fine. Ministers and church 
members of all denominations should read this book, for 
information as well as inspiration. 

—James C. Faw, Williamsburg, Virginia 


FAIREST LORD JESUS. By J. V. Noldenbawer. Abingdon 
Press. 200 pages. $1.75. 


The author was educated in our own Southwestern when 
it was in Clarksville, Tennessee, graduating in 1897. He is 
now the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City. One of the most popular books of recent years 
is Link’s Return to Religion. Link makes a great contribu- 
tion, but he returns only half way. Noldenhawer, after a 
sympathetic excursion into modernism, tells in this book of 
his return to orthodoxy. This return is not to be a slavish 
repetition of shibboleths. He retains his scholarly indepen- 
dence, but his studies, observations, and experiences bring 
him back to the inescapable Christ—the Christ of whom 
the evangelist wrote. Here is an autobiography of Christian 
experience. Read it. Chapter V, “The Atmosphere of the 
Miracles,” is the best. 

—Joun M. ALexanper, Birmingham, Alabama. 


THE LEGACY OF A CHRISTIAN MIND. By Eugene 
Garrett Bewkes. The Judson Press. 305 pages. $2.00. 
Dr. Bewkes has rendered the Christian world a real serv- 

ice in directing attention again to the theological thought 

of J. M’Leod Campbell. Even if one does not accept Camp- 
bell’s views of the work of Christ as altogether true and ade- 
quate, his thinking on Christian themes will be enriched by 
his study of this great theologian’s writings. Dr. Bewkes gives 

a clear and sympathetic interpretation of Campbell’s teach- 

ing, especially on the Atonement, but one cannot help regret- 

ting that Campbell was often so indefinite in his terminology, 
if not in his thinking, that an interpreter is necessary. The 
author in this book has given us the result of a thorough 
study of Campbell’s thought. 

—Teunis E. Gouwens, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE SHEPHERD PRINCE. By Abraham Mapu. Trans- 
lated from Hebrew by Benjamin A. M. Shapiro. Brook- 
side Publishing House, 400 pages. $2.75. 

Professor Robert Dick Wilson has characterized this book 
by Mapu as “the greatest novel ever written in the Hebrew 
language.” Mr. Shapiro’s faithful and illuminating translation 
brings this stirring Jewish story of love and faith and piety 
from the days of Hezekiah into our modern understanding 
and interest. The reader will find much clear light thrown 
upon the Old Testament life and records. The book is 
unique, the translation is a masterpiece of literary art, the 
story is one of sustained interest. This faithful picture of 
home and heart life in Bible days deserves reading by every 
Bible lover, and will richly repay the reader. Mr. Shapiro, 
the translator, has rendered a wide service by his many pub- 
lications concerning his Christian faith. 

—Epwarp Mack, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The 1937 General Assembly and the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund 


OURS of study were given to the Unfinished 
Business of the Church by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on Christian 

Education and Ministerial Relief. The following 
resolutions were proposed to and adopted by the 
General Assembly, Monday evening, May 24, 1937: 


. That the time is now ripe for the completion 
of om Church’s unfinished task of setting in opera- 
tion the Ministers’ Annuity Plan, and that, as far as 
possible, the way be cleared for the early and urgent 
prosecution of this objective in every church of this 
Assembly. 

2. That the elders and deacons, as God- -appointed 
leaders in our Church, constitute themselves the 
responsible agents to see that this is done, exercising 
their Own initiative in starting and in bringing this 
issue to a successful conclusion. 

3. That we call upon our people, whom God has 
especially blessed with large means, to give prayer- 
ful consideration to the claims of this fund for large 
and sacrificial gifts. 

4. That, in accordance with the report of our 
Committee on Stewardship, we set apart the month 
of November as a time of special mobilization to 
complete campaigns in churches where, for some 
good reasons, they may not have been successfully 
conducted. 

5. That, as soon as possible, all auxiliaries plan 
seasons of prayer and study in support of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund, urging all executive of- 
ficers, circle chairmen and cause eeconbaiiee to offer 
themselves to their respective sessions for this 
service. 

6. That we call upon all men’s and young people’s 
organizations for similar preparation and service, and 
that the leaders of Young People’s Conferences in 
all synods and presbyteries be requested to see that 
our Young People are well informed regarding the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


7. That, inasmuch as the success of this campaign 
affects every important work in presbytery, synod 
and General Assembly, and every church and mis- 
sion, the Assembly again calls upon all executive 
agencies to give full support and continued coépera- 
tion to this unfinished task. 

8. That our ministers be reminded of their solemn 
obligation to take leadership in this program, not in 
any sense of pleading for themselves, but as pleading 
for the increased efficiency of the whole Church. 

g. That the Managers of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Plan are hereby empowered and directed to open 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund for the participation of 
ministers and missionaries and of churches, when, in 
the judgment of the board, it is actuarially safe to 
do so, on the basis of the contributions to the initial 
fund and the participation of a sufficient number of 
ministers and churches. 

10. Our next recommendation is based upon the 
statement of our Executive Committee that it desires 
to help all the members of our Church achieve a 
deeper knowledge of, and fuller codperation in, the 
will and purpose of God for each life. Your Stand- 
ing Committee feels that it is well within the right 
of this executive agency to urge upon us all the need 
of giving ourselves completely to the service of 
Christ and His Church. It may be due, in large part, 
to our long consideration of these plans for the 
difficult drive ahead of us in finishing the long- 
deferred annuity program. But we, as a Committee, 
do feel the need of a quiet and unhurried season of 
prayer and consecration. We believe many, if not 
all, of the commissioners share this feeling with us. 
The first Assembly of the early Christians in Jeru- 
salem was more than reports and arguments. It is 
no new thing for our own Assembly to turn aside 
from all routine business to seek, through humility 
and prayer, the assurance of God’s power for a 
great task. We may leave here well informed about 
our work and loy ally committed to it. But, so far, 
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we do not feel spiritually equipped to carry it toa 
successful issue. 

The success of this Annuity Fund program de- 
pends upon individual dedication to the task and the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit’s presence. And we 
believe this will be possible only to a Church that 
fervently pleads with God and rests, in faith, upon 
His sure promises. This Annuity Plan began in 
prayer. It must be completed in prayer. As ministers 
and elders, we might well search our own hearts and 
lives, letting God purge them of all sin and com- 
promise through the precious blood of Christ, and 
clean and empower ourselves, expect an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon the entire membership of 
our Church. 

Therefore, we do recommend that this Assembly, 
as a body, take time to pray, and wait upon God, 
and be reminded of His blessings, and that the 
Moderator set a time for it and name a committee 
to conduct it, in the firm confidence that our 
Heavenly Father will supply all our needs through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

11. That all synods and presbyteries, at their next 
stated meeting, follow this example of the Assembly 
in observing similar periods of prayer and consecra- 
tion for this important business. 





Pending the adoption of the report, informing 
and inspiring addresses were made by the chairman, 
Rev. J. Blanton Belk, D.D.; Mr. J. Scott Parrish, of 
East Hanover Presbytery; Mr. H. J. Spencer, of 
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Mecklenburg Presbytery; and Mr. J. Nat Harrison, 
of Albemarle Presbytery. 

Mr. Harrison read a pledge he had made: “I here- 
by pledge my services to the Committee of Albe- 
marle Presbytery i in raising money for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. I furthermore agree to notify this 
Committee of my intention to serve it, as far as I 
am able to do so.’ 

Every elder in the auditorium was asked to give 
a similar pledge to the Committee on the Fund in 
his presbytery. As the roll of presbyteries was 
called, the elders came to the large rostrum and 
faced the audience. The sight was wonderfully in- 
spiring—many declared nothing like this had ever 
been seen in an Assembly before. 

It was moved that the ministers present join the 
elders in a service of consecration to this great 
cause. After the ministers arose a prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered. At the conclusion of the meeting 
the moderator prayed most earnestly that all may be 
delivered from the sin of simply planning to get 
others to do this thing, but that each one may do 
his part. 

After the meeting one commissioner handed the 
Secretary a check for $1,000—scores stated their 
full determination to go home and help to accom- 
plish this task at once! 


Do not wait for others! 
Others may wait for you! 


Help complete the Fund in 1937. Plan now for a 
GIFT and a PLEDGE. A LEGACY in your will. 





Taking Care of Himself 


“Why,” a sincere inquirer recently wrote to the 
Louisville office, “cannot our better-paid ministers 
provide for their old age out of their own salaries?” 


A splendid idea; but why confine it to the larger- 
salaried men? Why not be democratic about it? 
Why not arrange for every minister to make provi- 
sion for his future needs, out of his present salary? 


The establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
will do precisely that. Not only will the dues (2%4% 
of his salary) which the minister will pay into the 


Fund undoubtedly be his own money, but the dues 
paid vet his behalf by his church (an amount equal 
to 7%% of his salary) may also be regarded as his 
own money—merely deferred salary. 

What could be a better investment for any minis- 
ter to make? 

And what could be a better Kingdom investment 
for any church member than a gift to the Three 
Million Dollar Fund, which—once for all—will 
make possible such honorable retirement for all our 
ministers? 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—July 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—July 1, 1937 


Increase far three months....... 


2 harsia oni $17,498.43 
20,678.65 


Pucvpion nantdes ns oud seein $ 3,180.22 

















Che Fellowship of raver 


In the still air the music lies unheard, Great Master, touch us with Thy skilful hand, 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; Let not the music that is in us die! 

To wake the music and the beauty needs Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let, 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie! 


—Horatius Bonar. 


And God hearkened to the voice of Manoah; and the angel of God came again unto the woman 
as she sat in the field: but Manoah her husband was not with her. And the woman made haste, and ran, 
and shewed her husband, and said unto him, Behold, the man hath appeared unto me, that came unto 
me the other day.—Judges 13:9, 10. 

And the word of the Lord came unto him [Elijah], saying, Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 
which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, 1 have commanded a widow woman there to 
sustain thee—I Kings 17:8, 9. 

And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed to Shunem, where was a great woman; and she con- 
strained him to eat bread. And so it was, that as oft as he passed by, he turned in thither to eat 
bread. And she said unto her husband, Behold now, I perceive that this is an holy man of God, 
which passeth by us continually. Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let 
us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick: and it shall be, when he cometh 
to us, that he shall turn in thither—Il Kings 4:8, 9, 10. 

And it came to pass afterward, that he went throughout every city and village, preaching and 
shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God: and the twelve were with him. And certain women, 
which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene,...... and Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto him of 
their substance.—Luke 8:1, 2, 3. 

The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me: thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever: forsake 
not the works of thine own hands.—Ps. 138:8. 

I am only one among so many—can it matter in the least what I do? I have no gifts or talents— 
can it matter whether I am faithful or unfaithful in this little place I fill—an unimportant place in 
one church among the thousands of churches all over the world? Can it matter whether I do my 
work reluctantly, pushed into it, as it were, or put into the smallest monotonous detail a flaming 
heart of love as if I caught in it a distant shining of the Eternal Purpose behind it and me? 

As I sit here in the twilight, questioning, doubting a little, yet inwardly certain of the answer, 
there come to me visions of other women and other ages. 

The unlettered Hebrew woman who talked with the angel of God in the fields and affirmed to 
her fearful husband that the message of God to them meant good, not evil, as he dreaded. 

The widow of Zarephath, who, all unknown to herself, had been “commanded” of God to sus- 
tain the life of the prophet Elijah and, sharing her own and her child’s last meal, found themselves 
saved with him. 

And that other, the “great woman” of Shunem, who built the little chamber on the wall that Elisha 
might have a place in which to rest when he passed that way—‘‘commanded,” unknown to herself, 
of God. 

Long afterwards there come other women, some of them named, most of them nameless, who, 
following the Saviour as He goes through the villages of Israel, “ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance.” They thought themselves unknown, unnoticed. Perhaps they, too, wondered sometimes 
what difference it would make if, for weariness of flesh and spirit, they failed in utmost devotion 
to Him. Yet all the time He saw them just where they were, and all the while, in that same lowly 
place, He had appointed them a service which neither death nor time could touch. 


“The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me.” 

He knows and notices me too—this nameless, unknown, unworthy I. Just here where He has 
put me there is a service which He has commanded me to render. If He knows and marks it, done 
with devotion and beauty for His sake, it is enough for me. 
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Some Don’t’s for Secretaries of C.E. & M.R. 


Bw “RY year brings to the Louisville office a 


splendid crop of “Best One” Records of 

Work. This year’s lot is full of helpful sug- 
gestions which we hope to pass on from time to 
time to other secretaries. 


However, even among our “Best Ones” we find 
some mistakes and misunderstandings which sug- 
gest a few “Don’t’s” for all our Secretaries to 


observe. 


Don’t use the wrong kind of blank. The new 
edition is plainly marked “Woman’s Auxiliary— 
Record of Work for 1937-1938,’ and has eleven 
questions to answer instead of nine. If you acci- 
dentally got hold of an old blank, write to the 
Louisville office for a new one. 

Don’t give merely “First” or “Presbyterian” as 
the name of your church. Some good reports have 
been in danger of being disqualified because the 
judges couldn’t tell where they came from. 


Don’t fail to sign your name. The bottom of the 
second page is the place. 


Don’t attach extra sheets, programs, etc., to your 
blank. Your presbyterial and synodical secretaries 
will be glad to have you write them more fully 
about your work, and so will the Louisville office. 
But the Record of Work must be judged on its own 
merits, not on any explanatory sheets. 

Don’ t say, “No literature was sent me.’ 
is sent only on request. 

Don’t fail to write plainly. The blanks are not 
actually graded on penmanship; however, one can’t 
receive credit for what the judges can’t read! 

Don’t report work done by others, for instance 
your Director of Religious Education, unless you 
yourself at least coGperate. 

Don’t leave wide open spaces just because you 
can’t follow some suggestion literally. Substitute 
something. For example, if you have no college 
students, “do something for your high-school grad- 
uates or your young people leaving for work. 

Don’t be discouraged because your auxiliary is 
small. Many of the ‘best reports come from small 
groups. 


’ Literature 





Your After Self 


So live that your after self—the man you ought 
to be—may in his time be possible and actual. Far 
away in the forties, the fifties, the sixties of the 
twentieth century, he is waiting his turn. His body, 
his brain, his soul are in your boyish hands. He can- 
not help himself. What will you leave for him? 
Will it be a brain unspoiled by ‘lust or dissipation, a 
mind trained to think and act, a nervous system true 
as a dial in its response to the truth about you? 


Will you, Boy of Today, let him come as a man 
among men in his time, or will you throw away his 
inheritance before he has a chance to touch it? Will 
you let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experience, happy i in your friendships, 
hallowed through your joys, building on them his 
own—or will you fling away his hope, decreeing 
wanton-like, the man you might have been and shall 
never be? 
—Davin Starr JorDANn. 





God’s Care for the Aged 


The Prayer 


Psalms 71:9. “Cast me not off in my old age, for- 
sake me not when my powers fail.” (Moffat’s 
translation) 


Forsake me not when I am old, 

The daylight wanes, my work is done; 
My feet draw near the streets of gold; 
I wait the setting of the sun. 


Forsake me not when I am old, 
When youthful vigor is no more; 
When in the twilight grey and cold, 
I sit and wait the summons o’er. 


The Answer 


Isaiah 46:4. “Even to your old age I am He; and 
even to hoar hairs will I carry you: I have made, 
and I will bear; even I will carry, and will deliver 
you.” 


Forsake thee not when thou art old? 
Thy Father hears thy trustful prayer, 
His arms of love shall thee enfold; 
His hand thy table shall prepare. 


Forsake thee not when thou art old? 
We hear the call; the churches wake, 
The heart that won us to the fold 
Our grateful love shall ne’er forsake. 
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The Evangelistic Results of Religious Education 


I JouN 1:3. 


By Horace N. CuNNINGHAM* 


“That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


Introduction: 


The paramount problem of the Church of today 
is Evangelism. 

It would be difficult to think of Evangelism with- 
out thinking of the apostles and the early disciples 
of Jesus. They were evangels for whom none need 
to apologize. Filled with the Holy Spirit, they went 
forth to lead lost souls to know Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. 

On the Day of Pentecost there were added to the 
Church about 3000 souls, who had accepted Christ 
as their Saviour. (Acts 2:41.) A short time later, 5000 
men professed their faith in Christ. (Acts 4:4.) Luke 
says that multitudes of both men and women ac- 
cepted Christ as their Saviour and that the Lord 
added to the church daily such as were saved. (Acts 
5:14 and 2:47.) 

Christianity spread with marvelous rapidity 
throughout the known world under the leadership 
of these first evangelists. 

As we study the evangelistic methods of these 
early evangels, we find that Religious Education was 
the chief method relied upon. This method is in- 
dicated in our text. John, the Beloved Apostle, says: 
“That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you [by teaching], that ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us; and truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” 

I. It is well that we think together of Religious 
Education as the chief factor in Evangelism. 


*Rev. Horace N. Cunningham is pastor of Federated Presbyterian 
Church, Vernon, Texas. This message was delivered at the spring 
meeting of the Presbytery of Dallas as the presbyterial sermon, 
April 14, 1937. 


Great emphasis is placed upon teaching both in 
the Old and New Testaments. God was man’s first 
teacher, teaching Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden. He later chose from among His people men 
to whom He intrusted the work of teaching. Moses 
the lawgiver was one of the earliest of these. 

It was Moses who first emphasized the importance 
of Religious Education among children as well as 
adults. He urged adults to teach their children the 
statutes and judgments of God in order that they 
themselves might not forget, and that the children 
might know what God required of them. (Deut. 
4:93; 6:7; 11:19.) 

The greatest leaders of Israel were men who 
fostered Religious Education among their people. 
Josiah, the last of the great kings of Judah, caused 
his people, adults and children alike, to make a 
special study of the “Book of the Law.” 

One of the principal duties of the priesthood was 
to teach the people the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion by the use of symbols. The prophets taught 
the same truths by direct discourse. 

The ministry of Jesus was a teaching ministry. 
He went from place to place teaching and preach- 
ing. Matthew pictures Jesus seated before a great 
multitude of people on a mountainside, and in- 
troduces His message by the words, “He opened 
his mouth and taught them, saying.” (Mt. 5:2.) 
There flowed from His heart and lips the greatest 
teachings man had ever heard. (Mt. 5:3f.) Matthew 
says, “The people were astonished at his doctrine: 
for be taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” (7:28f, 29.) 

Jesus emphasized the value of Religious Educa- 
tion as a factor in Evangelism during the entire 
period of His earthly ministry. 

When it came time for Him to leave the work of 
Evangelism to the hands of others, it is interesting 
to note the emphasis He placed on Religious Educa- 
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tion as a factor in Evangelism. He said unto the 
apostles and disciples, “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and, lo, 1 am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” Mt. 28:18-20. 


Jesus recognized Religious Education as the 
greatest human factor in Evangelism; and today, in 
order to obtain a personal decision for Christ, we 
know that teaching is absolutely necessary. The 
Evangelist knows that man must first be taught that 
there is a God, and that God, because of His great 
love for mankind, “gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin calls our attention to 
false and true types of Religious Education. The 
type that is the chief factor in Evangelism is that 
which recognizes the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. Every teacher whose heart is set on 
winning the lost to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ knows that he or she is helpless without the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. Jesus asked 
His first teachers to tarry in Jerusalem until they 
were “endued with power from on high. * oe. 
24:49.) He said unto them, “Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” (Acts 1:8.) Religious Education 
based upon materialistic philosophy and behavioristic 
psychology can never be a chief factor in Evan- 
gelism, if any factor at all. 

For 76 years the ultimate aim of the Religious 
Educational program of our Church has been 
Evangelism. The Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication reported to the General 
Assembly of 1925: “We must never forget ae 
that the supreme task of the Sunday school is bring- 
ing the pupils to a personal acceptance of Christ as 
a Saviour and Lord, and the training of these con- 
verted souls for efficient service in extending the 
kingdom.” 

The organization of our Religious Educational 
program today promotes a program that looks to- 
ward meeting ‘the needs of all groups of people, with 
special emphasis on the need to know Christ in the 
forgiveness of their sins. 

Our program of Religious Education consists of 
five divisions. Three of these take into considera- 


tion the eon needs of children, young people, and 
A fourth division considers the particular 


adults. 
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needs of country churches and fosters Sunday- 
school extension in unorganized areas. The fifth 
division seeks to provide trained leaders to carry out 
an effective program of Evangelism through the 
church school. 

Our Executive Committee fully realizes that, no 
matter how evangelistic our program materials may 
be, if consecrated and trained leaders are not avail- 
able little can be accomplished in leading lost souls 
to Christ. More and more emphasis is being laid on 
the need of trained teachers for our church schools, 
so that Religious Education may truly be the factor 
in Evangelism that Jesus expects it to be. 


II. This leads us to consider the Evangelistic Re- 
sults of Religious Education. 

In order to bring to you trustworthy informa- 
tion, I have contacted the following leaders in the 
field of Religious Education: Dr. E. P. Alldredge, 
Secretary of the Sunday School Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention in the Department of Survey, 
Statistics and Information; Dr. Wm. F. Quillian, 
General Secretary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Dr. 
Luther M. Dimmitt, General Director of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A.; Dr. Edward B. Paisley, President of the 
Assembly’s Training School; and our own Secre- 
taries. 

In answering my inquiry as to the evangelistic 
results of the Religious Educational program of the 
Baptist Church, Dr. Alldredge says: “Our surveys 
disclose the facts that (1) in our rural churches be- 
tween 60% and 70% of the baptisms come from the 
Sunday schools; (2) in our larger village and town 
churches, between 75°% and 85% of the baptisms 
come from the Sunday school; whereas (3) in our 
better city churches, “above 90%, of the baptisms 
come from the Sunday school—in most cases 95% 
or more.’ 

Dr. Wm. F. Quillian of the Methodist Board 
replied by sending a comparative statement covering 
a period of six years, beginning with 1931. This 
statement shows that the per cent of those joining 
the Methodist Church on profession of faith from 
the Sunday school is increasing year by year; that 
whereas, in 1931, 74.19% of professions came 
through the Sunday school, in. 1936, 774% came 
from that source. 

Dr. Dimmitt of the U. S. A. Presbyterian Board 
referred me to the Minutes of the General Assembly 
which show that 51% of those who united with the 
church on profession of faith last year came from 
the Sunday school. 

A communication from the office of the General 
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Assembly of the U. S. A. Presbyterian Church gives 
a comparative statement for the past five years show- 
ing an average of 53%. 

The 1936 Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
U. S. Presbyterian Church show that 674% of the 
additions to the church membership on profession of 
faith came from the Sunday school. Dr. John L. 
Fairly, our Executive Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion, reports that for a period of 25 years, according 
to figures given in the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly, the average has been 52.9%. [The reports 
from which these figures were compiled were very 
incomplete. The average is undoubtedly much 
higher.—Editor. | 

Dr. George C. Bellingrath, in a detailed study of 
the reports of one of our synods, finds that the per 
cent is above go in that synod for a period of 
10 years. 

In our own church at Vernon, 100% of those 
added to the church on profession of faith for the 
year just closed came from the Sunday school. 

I was talking with a young man the other day and 
he volunteered the information that he was without 
Christ for 29 years. I immediately asked him where 
he found Christ. He answered: “I joined a Sunday- 
school class.” He told me that, after listening to 
the Word taught for three years, he accepted Christ 
as his Saviour and united with the church. This is 
the testimony of thousands. By hearing the Word 
of Life taught, people are led to accept Christ as 
their Saviour. Dr. Kagawa, the leading evangelist of 
Japan, says, “I myself was converted—when I was 
attending a Bible study group only once a week.” 

Conclusion: These Evangelistic Results of Reli- 
gious Education should be received as more than 
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mere information. We are commissioned to lead lost 
souls to Christ that they may be saved from eternal 
condemnation to eternal life. —Therefore we should 
be willing to give a larger place to such an efficient 
factor in Evangelism as Religious Education, not 
only in our thinking but also in our practice. 

Our program of Religious Education demands as 
much thought, prayer, and energy as the preaching 
of the Word. 

Too often the church school is looked upon even 
by elders and pastors as a part of the work of the 
church, but separate from the church itself. The 
large majority of our schools are held responsible 
for their own support and for the working out of 
their own plans and objectives. 

The evangelistic results of Religious Education 
justify the Church in giving first place to the teach- 
ing of God’s Word both in the classroom and in 
the pulpit. 

The apostles and early disciples used teaching as 
the method for declaring that which they had seen 
and heard of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of mankind, 
in order that others might fellowship with them and 
through them might have fellowship with God the 
Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ. 

“When education is evangelistic it is successful. 
When evangelism is educational it is permanent.” 


“I took a piece of living clay 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And moulded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


I came again when years were gone; 

It was a man I looked upon; 

He still that early impress wore, 

And I could change him nevermore.” 
—Selected. 





Important Rally Day Announcements 


Rally Day Date 


The General Assembly took two actions in regard 
to the date of Rally Day. In answer to an overture 
from the Synod of North Carolina relative to the 
Rally Day literature, the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication was instructed 
to print the Rally Day literature without any specific 
date appearing thereon except the calendar year. 

A second action of the Assembly seems to con- 
tradict this action, but in reality does not do so. 
The Assembly recommended that every church be 
urged to observe Rally Day on or about September 


26, 1937, and that on Rally Day pastors be asked to 
convert the preaching service into a consecration 
service for Christian teachers and leaders. 

It is necessary in preparing the material to have 
some date in mind. Until this year that date has 
been the first Sunday in October. Due, however, 
to a crowded schedule this fall, the date was moved 
back one week and the last Sunday in September 
was selected. No date will be placed on the Rally 
Day material, however. Many churches will not find 
it convenient to have Rally Day on the fourth Sun- 
day in September, just as many churches did not 
find the first Sunday in October convenient. The 
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lack of a date on the Rally Day material will enable 
a church to select the date most convenient to its 
own people. 


Rally Day Offering 


The General Assembly also called the attention 
of every Sunday-school superintendent to the 
utmost necessity ‘for securing a large Rally Day 
offering for the benevolent work of the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education, so that vacation 
church schools, extension Sunday schools, free 
literature, and other services to needy individuals, 
communities, and congregations could be adequately 
provided. This speaks for itself. The extension work 
of the Committee of Religious Education is a very 
needy work, and money invested in it will yield 
large dividends. 


Rally Day Emphasis 


In answer to an overture from East Hanover 
Presbytery asking for a special Christian Home 
Week preceding Rally Day each year, the General 
Assembly instructed the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication to promote 
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such a week. This emphasis is to be written into 
the plans of the local church for the week preceding 
Rally Day. In the September issue of the PresBy- 
TERIAN SurveEY there will be an article suggesting 
how this emphasis may be given. 


Rally Day Materials 


The following materials are suggested in prepar- 
ing for Rally Day: 


A Rally Day Programm... «0. 0.00.000008 Free 
Suggestions for Using a Rally Day 

FEE hace env ceeewewosveeveseaews Free 
A Rey GPO POSES... no civ eeesctseven Free 


Numerous article in the August and September 
issues of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and the 
Earnest Worker. 


The following materials from the International 
Council of Religious Education: 


Religious Education Week.............. 10¢ 
How to Increase Sunday School Attendance 10¢ 


All this material except the two bulletins from the 
International Council will be sent to the superin- 
tendent of each Sunday school in August. 





Rally Day Plans 


(The most helpful and practical plans are those that have been worked out in the laboratory of experience. This 
year we present the plans used by a number of our directors of religious education throughout the Church. We hope you 
will be able to use these plans of last year in preparing for this year’s Rally Day.—Editor.) 


From the First Presbyterian Church,Lubbock, Texas. 


I. Speakers in each department three Sundays 
before Rally Day: 
First Sunday -—The departmental superin- 
tendents visited another department. 
Second Sunday—The young people spoke in 
the different departments. 
Third Sunday—The elders made the appeal. 
II. Each of the circles of the auxiliary was visited 
by a man who made a talk on Rally Day. 

II]. The Woman’s Auxiliary and the Men-of-the- 
Church were reminded of their responsi- 
bility toward Rally Day by the Chairman 
of Religious Education. 

IV. Prospect lists were given to each department. 
These lists were made from the church roll 
and from religious census cards. 

V. Goals were set for every department both for 
attendance and offering. 


VI. Two letters were sent out to the entire cong- 
regation. One from the superintendent of 
the Sunday school and one from the chair- 
man of Rally Day. 

VII. On the Sunday before Rally Day, the teachers 
and workers were asked to come early for 
a short Reminder and Prayer Service. 
VIII. Each teacher or class president was asked to 
visit prospective members and members 
who were not regular in attendance. 
—VirGINIA McLEan. 


From the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


We had a council meeting the first of September 
and made plans to make it our very finest an biggest 


Rally Day. We think we succeeded. A congrega- 
tional supper. was held on the eleventh of Septem- 
At that time we suggested a visitation 


ber. 
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campaign. The object was to visit every home 
represented in the congregation and talk of the 
work of the church and plans for Rally Day. 
When we met for our Rally Day dinner three 
weeks later, the women reported 1125 visits made; 
the young people, 296. The young people visited 
all but two homes. The church officers divided up 
the church roll and went visiting, too. They had 
not competed their visiting, however, when we 
had the supper. 


—FLORENCE MATSON. 


From the Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Ga. 


At a meeting of the Sunday-school council (de- 
partment superintendents and adult advisers) early 
in September, the plans for Rally Day were outlined. 
A program committee was appointed consisting of 
the general superintendent, a representative of the 
three divisions of the schooi, and the Young People’s 
worker. This committee carefully studied the pro- 
gram outlined by the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and revised it to meet the local needs. 

A publicity committee was appointed to present 
to each of the departments and classes above the 
Junior Department the program of Rally Day, and 
to give information regarding the cause for which 
the offering would be taken. The material printed 
in the program was used for these brief talks. 

A visitation campaign was discussed and plans 
were made for the teacher to visit each member of 
the Sunday school during the week immediately 
preceding Rally Day. While not every teacher 
found it possible to codperate in this movement, 
every pupil was reached in some way, either by 
visit, telephone call, letter, or by a personal visit 
from his teacher. Results of such an effort can be 
seen not only in the number in attendance but also 
in the more friendly relationship established between 
pupil and teacher, and in the improved teaching as 
a result of more adequate pupil knowledge. 

For some years an attendance banner has been 
awarded the department showing the largest in- 
crease. This year the award was made on the basis 
of the increase over the average attendance for the 
five Sundays in August. The banner went to the 
Young People’s Department which had an increase 
of 200%. 


—Mary B. Crawrorp. 
From the First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
rc 


I. Publicity given to Rally Day (observed Octo- 
ber 11 in our church) at the workers’ conference, 
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September 30. Our church-school superintendent, 
as well as our pastor, spoke to the group of teachers 
that evening on the importance and the necessity 
of increasing our gifts to the cause of Sunday 
School Extension this year. Attendance and offer- 
ing goals were announced in the church calendar 
by each teacher for his own particular department, 
this having been decided upon by the department 
on the previous Sunday, and given at this time by 
the superintendent of each department. 

II. Visitation Day by church school on Sunday 
afternoon, October 4, 2 to 5 P. M. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 4, all the officers 
and teachers of our church-school staff met at the 
church at two o’clock. To each teacher was given a 
list of his pupils as well as prospective pupils, an 
“Information Sheet” setting forth important items 
for the teacher to discuss in the visit, and Visitation 
Day forms to be filled in by the teacher for each 
pupil. We also gave each teacher Rally Day offering 
envelopes and a leaflet, “Loyalty to My Sunday 
School,” to leave in each home. We sent these addi- 
tional offering envelopes although each pupil had 
received one on September 27 in the church school, 
for we figured the parents might make use of this 
envelope. We feel that some of these extra envelopes 
were used, for our offering showed a tremendous 
increase over last year. The information on the 
Visitation Day form was tabulated by the various 
secretaries in the church school, and a final tabula- 
tion was made by the general secretary. We adver- 
tised this church-school Visitation Day in the church 
calendar, and asked the parents to remain at home 
for this visitation. . 

III. We gave special mention of our plans for 
Rally Day in our church calendars in advance. 


—MarGarReET Cox. 


From the First Presbyterian Church, San Angelo, 
Texas. 


A. committee was appointed to adapt the program 
to our church and to see that it was prepared and 
given effectively. 

Every department and class in our school was 
asked to visit, if possible, or otherwise touch every 
child and home in their department the week prior, 
urging attendance of every member of the family. 

The offering envelopes were given out the Sunday 
before and a plea was made for a large offering in 
view of the need. 

Newspaper publicity was given the program and 
participants. 

A check was made on Friday before to see if all 
prospective members had been reached. In one de- 
partment this had not been accomplished, and so 
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each home represented in that department was tele- 
phoned from the church office. 


—LucILE RUSSELL. 


From the First Presbyterian Church, Kilgore, Texas. 


1. Worked over our Sunday-school files com- 
pletely, removing those who had moved away, mak- 
ing lists for each department of habitual absentees 
and those who had not been present for several 
Sundays. 


2. Made lists of prospects available for both 
church school and for church membership. Called 
for volunteers for a church-wide visitation on the 
Sunday before Rally Day to be followed up during 
that week if those visited not found at home on 
Sunday afternoon. Asked for a report of every visit. 


3. Asked every teacher to touch in some way 


every pupil sometime during the two weeks before 
pe Day. 


. Used program sent out by the Committee of 
Salinions Education, but added to the program 
some of the material used in the departments during 
the preceding quarter. This gave our people an op- 
portunity to see exactly what was being done in 
each department. The theme was “The Lighted 
Way” and showed how the way is lighted through 
our church-school teaching for each age group. 


5. Sent out a letter of invitation to parents of all 
pupils and prospective pupils or to families repre- 
sented in our school. 


6. Allowed a few minutes in each classroom on 
Rally Day to carefully enroll all new pupils and 
welcome old ones back, and to receive literature 
for next quarter. 


7. Pastor and Director of Religious Education 
followed up new families enrolled. 


—ELIzABETH GLASSCOCK. 


From the First Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


First Sunday in September—Teachers’ Rally Day. 
Every teacher back at the post of duty and classes 
reassembled after the summer dispersal. 

Second Sunday in September—Departmental 
Rally Day. Every pupil invited in some way during 
the week previous to Sunday, and an effort made to 
enlist 100% attendance. Inspirational departmental 
programs. 

Third Sunday in September—General Rally Day, 
held in connection with the morning hour of wor- 
ship. The teachers and pupils sit according to classes. 
Recognition service. Program participation by 
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pupils. Message from pastor concerning importance 
of church school. 

Fourth Sunday in September—Promotion Sun- 
day. Explanation and distribution of new lesson 
material. 

First Sunday in October (or fifth Sunday in 
September)—Graded departmental program cover- 
ing the work of the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion. The younger departments are concerned with 
the establishment of new Sunday schools, distribu- 
tion of free literature, etc. Distribution of offering 
envelopes. 

Second Sunday in October—Reception of offer- 
ings. Dedication of funds to the cause. 


—(Mnrs.) ADELE P. Hoon. 


From the First Presbyterian Church, Durham, N. C. 


Each fall the minister sends out a letter to the 
members of the church the week preceding Rally 
Day, or Religious Education Day, as we call it. 
This letter announces the opening of the fall pro- 
gram with special emphasis on this day and the 
offering to be made at the church school and the 
morning service. An outstanding person in the field 
of religious education is invited to speak on this 
occasion and the officers and teachers of the school 
are installed. 

The special feature this year was placing in the 
hands of teachers and superintendents a catalog 
from our publishing house with the request that 
they study the curriculum material listed there, the 
prices of these materials, and other things of in- 
terest concerning them. We also showed the catalog 
to the pupils from the Beginners’ Department 
through the Young People’s Division that they 
might know the cost of the literature and become 
interested in helping supply it to schools dependent 
upon the Religious Education Committee for sup- 
port. The whole month of October was given to 
the study of the work and needs of this Committee. 
To make this study as real as possible the children 
counted their money Sunday by Sunday and knew 
just what they were able to give. The Beginners’ 
Department asked to be allowed to take money to 
buy a copy of Miss Shields’ songbook to send to a 
mountain Sunday school. The children dictated the 
letter to the school and told which hymns they 
liked best, and suggested to the children in the mis- 
sion school that they learn them also. This de- 
veloped into an exchange of several letters and more 
gifts to meet special needs in the mission. Other 
groups were given the same privilege of rendering 
definite service to another school. One primary 
grade helped a Negro school in this vicinity. 


—ALINE McKENZIE. 
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From the First Presbyterian Church, Fort Smith, give this information to the Director of 
Ark. Religious Education. 


I. Meeting of Sunday-school council early in 3. On September 20 departmental secretaries 

September to begin final preparation for Rally Day. were given Rally Day invitation cards to be 

addressed and returned to the office before 
September 27. 

4. Departmental superintendents were given 
offering envelopes and supplementary 
leaflets and stories on Sunday School Ex- 
tension to use on Sunday, September 27, 
at which time the offering envelopes were 
distributed to be returned on October 4 


A. At this meeting the date, place (in departmental 
rooms and Adult Bible classes) and general sug- 
gested order of program was adopted: 

* 


I. 9:45-10:15. Rally Day program, adapting the 
material on cause of Sunday 
School Extension sent out by the 
Assembly’s Committee of Reli- 


eo ok Si 








tN 


gious Education; recognition of 
graduates to the next department 
(diplomas awarded to graduates 
through the Junior Department). 
(Bell for promotion rang at 


10:15.) 


. 10:15-10:30. Reception and welcome of new 


pupils in the various departments 
through the Young People. As- 
signment of all pupils and classes 
to the teachers. 


. 10:30-10:45. Pupils and teachers get together 


in their classes for a short class 
period and dismissal from classes. 


10:55-12:00. In the church auditorium for the 


morning service. 
Awarding of attendance pins and 


(Rally Day), that young and old might 
give intelligently and generously the next 
Sunday. 


5. Teachers were notified that a list of their new 


classes would be furnished them and they 
were asked to reach their new classes in 
same way during the week of September 
27-October 4, adding their personal invita- 
tion to the card from the department. 


6. The Director of Religious Education was 


asked to prepare attendance goals, based on 
a 10% increase in the actual attendance in 
each department on Rally Ray, 7935, and 
present to the departments at the general 
workers’ supper conference later in the 
month. (A copy of the Rally Day plans 
was given to each superintendent before 


Testaments. the workers’ conference began.) 
Sermon bearing on Religious 7. A date was set and a program was planned 
Education. 


Installation and consecration 
service for all teachers and 
officers. 


B. Suggested preparation for Rally Day, adopted 
by the council: 


I. 


5 


“- 


On Sunday, September 20, each departmental 


secretary asked to fill out “absentee blanks” 
and give to their teachers before dismissal. 


Teachers requested to visit before the follow- 


ing Sunday all absentees of September 20, 
including ‘the habitually absent and those 
dropped from the class rolls the past year 
because of repeated absence; and to turn 
in “absentee report blanks” to department 
superintendent for information; department 
superintendent in turn was requested to 


*Adult classes were given the following suggested period for the 
Sunday-school hour. 
(1) Rally Day program presenting cause of Sunday School 


Extension. 


(2) Fellowship period—recognizing visitors and new members. 
(3) Lesson period. 


for a general workers’ supper conference to 
be furnished free by the Sunday school to 
which each general ‘officer, teacher, depart- 
mental superintendent, and officer of de- 
partment or Adult Bible classes, substitute 
teachers, boy-scout troop leader. Christian 
Endeavor sponsors, and one representative 
from each class in the Intermediate, Senior, 
and Young People’s Departments would be 
invited and urged to attend. 


II. General Sunday-school workers’ supper con- 


ference held on September 21, at which 
time the above plans outlined by the coun- 
cil were presented to the departments (part 
of which had already been done through 
the departmental secretaries and depart- 
mental superintendents) by the Director of 
Religious Education, following a devotional 
by the general superintendent, and this was 
followed by a talk by the pastor presenting 
the challenge of the Jubilee Year to the 
Sunday school. 


—MArGARET CROUCH. 








Rally Day Helps 


(Many of the directors in our Church are developing their own methods for promoting Rally Day. They are working 
out blanks for report cards, instruction sheets to secretaries and departmental superintendents, outlines for discussion, letters 
from superintendents and pastors, and many other interesting helps. We are giving some of these helps this year, thinking 
perhaps they will be an inspiration and help to you in planning your work. These were all worked out in 1936. I have left 
the dates unchanged, have not eliminated references to the Diamond Jubilee Emphasis, and have also left the Rally Day 
theme for the past year. To eliminate these things would have changed the material so drastically that it might have failed 


to be helpful.—Editor.) 


An absentee report card used by the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fort Smith, Ark.: 


Class Number 


Absentee Report for Sun- 


_. SCPE Cer ee Department: ..... 2.02000 
NS bcaceh ne eke y cies {0 eee 
DED 5 6+ sa enavandemeneet No. Sundays absent 
ee are Reason for absence ................. 
Visited ...... Telephoned to (...... Diveanennes 
Written to 


ee 


Note to Teacher: Please check up on your 
absentees this week, fill in this report, and return 
it to your Department Secretary NEXT SUNDAY. 


* * ** 


Instruction sheet to the Secretaries of Departments 
and Adult Bible Classes of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Smith, Arkansas: 


“Please make out ‘Class Absentee Report’ for 
each class in your department TODAY (listing 
each absentee, his address, phone number, and the 
number of Sundays he has been absent in succes- 
sion since last in our Sunday school) and give reports 
to your teachers before they go home today. Ask 
them to get in touch with absentees either by phone, 
letter, or better still a personal visit before’ next 
Sunday, the 27th; and turn in the report to you, or 
your superintendent, on the 27th. Be sure to collect 
these reports from the teachers next Sunday and 
attach them to your attendance report for the day. 
Thanks for this good help. 

Second, please address one of the Rally Day invita- 
tion cards furnished you today to each pupil (even 
those who may have dropped out this spring and 
summer) who has been enrolled in your department 
this past year, and to each teacher and officer in 
your department; fill in the hour, 9:45 A. M., and 
October 4 and the name of your department on the 
reverse side of the card; arrange them alphabetically 
when you have finished; and turn them in to the 
office on Sunday, the 27th, so they may all be 
stamped and mailed at one time. (You may have 
to take your class envelopes and the invitations home 
and do them. It would be grand if you could do 
this by Monday night and bring them to the work- 
ers’ supper conference.) If there are any cards left 
over and you know of some prospective members 


for your class or department, please use them for this 
good end; but if you have any unused cards after 
inviting members and prospects, turn them into the 
office with the addressed invitations, as the office 
may have some additional names of prospects for 
your department. 

Third, the secretaries from the Beginners through 
the Junior Departments are asked to give the promo- 
tion certificates to their superintendents to fill out 
and bring back Monday night, or by Sunday, the 
27th, at the latest, so that the pastor and the super- 
intendent may sign them all. 

Many, many thanks for sharing the heavy detailed 
work of the Sunday school at this season of the 
year. 

* * * 

Questions for discussion used by the First Presby- 
terian Church, Jacksonville, Fla. These were used 
in the Sunday School Council. 


SUGGESTED GOALS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


No. 1. Attendance goal for Rally Day, October 

No. 2. Plans to hold the attendance up for the 
EE svc onturweas <4 

Plans for renewal of interest on the part 
of the teachers and officers in the depart- 
EERE SS 

How often do you plan to meet with your 
Ree 

Do you have any plans for going over the 
lessons for the quarter with teachers, dis- 
cussing possibilities? .............++:- 

Are you using our “Teachers’ Library” in 
the office for helps for your teachers? 
Also the new magazine editorials in the 
Earnest Worker each month, which are 
WEEE Sviuhedeaeweed une hs 

Are you planning to have each teacher 
know his or her pupils better by visit- 
ing in the homes and knowing the 
parents and soliciting their codperation? 


No. 6. 


Have you any plans to stimulate the offer- 
ings of your department or class? Are 
you educating the children as to where 
their gifts go, or for what they are used? 


eoeeeeeeeeeoereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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No. 9. Have you any method by which you 
might get the pupils to contribute to 
the Building Fund of our church?..... 

Can you suggest a plan for getting the 
teachers and pupils to come on time?.... 

Can you suggest a plan by which you 
might build up the membership of your 
department or class? Get in. new ma- 
| Se 

Through the worship service of your de- 
partment or class, could you promote 
family altars? Also tithers and more 
SS 

How often do you think or feel it is 
necessary to have workers’ conference 


No. 10. 
No. 11. 


No. 13. 


A letter by the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Jacksonville, Florida, to his co-workers in 
the church school: 


September 10, 1936. 


Dear Co-Worker: 

You have been appointed by the Session of our 
church for another year of faithful service in our 
church school, the organization year to begin Octo- 
ber 4. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express per- 
sonally and in behalf of the session, our appreciation 
of your willing, efficient, and consecrated services 
for the past year’s work in our school and in His 
service. “The harvest truly is great but the laborers 
are few” is as true today as when it was first uttered, 
and we do appreciate and treasure the “faithful 
few.” 

We are very anxious to enlist more of our mem- 
bers in the church and the church school to become 
daily Bible readers, tithers, and to establish more 
family altars. May we solicit your codperation to 
accomplish this end by working with the pupils 
entrusted to your care? 

Our church and church school have some definite 
plans for the fall activities which I wish to outline 
below and ask that you pray daily for their success: 


13—Home-coming Sunday in church school. 
22—Home-coming supper for workers’ con- 
ference. 

Sept. 25, Oct. 2 and g—Pastor’s class of instruction. 
Sept. 27—Promotion Day in church school. 

Sept. 28 to Oct. 11—Visitation period for church 
officers, woman’s auxiliary, and church- 
school workers. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
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Oct. 11—Rally Day in church school. 
Dedicatory service for church-school 
officers and teachers. 
Quarterly communion service in church. 


Your prayers are earnestly desired to make the 
above activities well attended and most worth while. 


A letter to parents and friends used by the First 
Presbyterian Church, Kilgore, Texas: 


September 24, 1936. 


Dear Parents and Friends: 

Next Sunday, September 27, is Rally Day. This 
is the time when we come back to the attendance 
and to new loyalty to the work of our church and 
Christ’s Kingdom. The theme of our program this 
year is “The Lighted Way.” In it we see how the 
Way is lighted for the children and young people 
of our church and Sunday-school group. Then we 
see how we may light the Way for others. The 
program ends with the installation of the teachers 
and officers of our Sunday school who seek to bring 
us into that Light. 

There are two things you may do for this Rally 
Day program and for the Kingdom’s service on next 
Sunday: 


1. If you are a parent you will want to have your 
children here for this service of worship. We 
are asking them for 9:30, that they may gather 
in the classrooms ready to come down at the 
beginning of the organ music. 

2. If you have no children, you will want to find 
your own place in our Sunday school, which 
has a place for every age-group. 

3. We may all help with a Y substantial offering to 
send the Light to neglected places in our 


Southland where twenty million people await 
the Light. 


Someone has said, “No tragedy is greater than that 
of neglected childhood, and every child allowed to 
grow up without moral and spiritual training is a 
neglected child, no matter how much money is 
spent upon its food, clothing, and secular educa- 
tion.” Our Church, realizing this need, longs to 
coGperate with the homes of our community in 
giving this training. 

Will you come and be with us next Sunday? 

(Continued on page 458) 








Black Laws of Virginia 


By JANE Purcetyt Guixp, L. L. M. 
Whittet and Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 250 pages. 


Reviewed by Hotmes Rotston* 


HE author of this book is at present a professor 

at Virginia Union University. In this volume 

she gives to us a concise digest of the legislation 
concerning Negroes that has been passed in the State 
of Virginia. The whole of Vi irginia legislation has 
been examined and the writer has given us the result 
of her study in a book that would be valuable simply 
as an accurate summary of legislation on an impor- 
tant subject. 

As a matter of fact, the book does much more 
than this. The writer has chosen a most effective 
method of bringing out the attitude of Virginia 
legislation concerning Negroes. With a fine re- 
straint, she has limited herself to a brief introduction 
which does little more than describe her methods of 
work and explain the manner in which the material 
is presented. In the rest of the volume she lets the 
laws speak for themselves. 

Let no one think that these pages are uninterest- 
ing. The laws abound in human interest. Virginia 
law on the subject of the Negro is the result of a 
gradual process of growth. The incidents that called 
forth the various laws are intensely interesting. The 
value of the book as history is obvious. It contains 
so many things that have tended to drop out of our 
popular histories. How many Virginia people today 
know that for a long time in the history of our state 
white people were held as indentured servants in a 
condition of practical bondage? How many of them 
know that during the years preceding the War be- 
tween the States it was illegal for a free Negro to 
remain within the State of Virginia? 

A nation reveals itself through the laws which it 
passed. And the history of Virginia is reflected in 


*Rev. Holmes Rolston is pastor at Rockbridge Baths, Virginia. 


these pages. We find humane laws that attempt to 
curb the evils of the essentially brutal institution of 
slavery. We find brutal laws, such as the law per- 
mitting the master to flog his slave to death (see 
page 43), or the law that permitted the runaway 
slave to be killed without trial (page 51). We find 
laws that wrestle with the question as to whether 
the slave was a person to be held responsible for his 
acts or mere property—a part of his master’s estate. 
We read the sublime words of the Bill of Rights in 
which our fathers declared in 1776 that all men were 
created free and equal and that they have certain in- 
herent rights, namely the enjoyment of life and lib- 
erty, with the means of acquiring property, and 
obtaining happiness and safety. We feel the irony 
of the situation as, side by side with this declara- 
tion, we read laws thet deny to a third of the popu- 
lation of the state every right that our fathers have 
declared inherent and inalienable. 

We read laws that never could have been passed 
if Virginia had not been in a state of frantic fear as 
the result of some slave insurrection or in anticipa- 
tion of the final outbreak of the war. We follow 
the long struggle to preserve the racial purity of 
the white race. We read the law passed last year 
that attempts to guarantee to the Negro equal edu- 
cational facilities; we read the law that refuses him 
admission to the higher institution of learning con- 
ducted by the state. 

It is heartening to notice that Virginia has led 
the way in an effective anti-lynching law, and that 
for the last ten years there has not been a case of 
lynching in the state. But, when we conclude these 
pages, we are bound to agree with the writer that 
the Negro is and always has been an enormously 
disadvantaged person in the Old Dominion. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS 


“Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out demons; 


freely ye have received, freely give.” 
With the Great Physician in China 


(Reprint, by permission, from THE CHINA COLLEGES, Spring, 1937) 


HE United States has one physician for every 

785 people. China has only one physician with 

modern training for every 95,000 people. China 
is still a land filled with remediable physical suffering 
—a land that urgently needs and warmly welcomes 
the ministrations of those who follow in the foot- 
steps of the Great Physician. 

China’s first contact with modern medicine came 
a little over a century ago, with the arrival of Thomas 
Richardson Colledge and Peter Parker. Following 
them came a constantly widening stream of Christian 
doctors and nurses, all permeated with this spirit of 
self-forgetful service in the relief of human suffer- 
ing. In 1936 there were in China under Christian 
auspices 232 hospitals, giving treatments in the hos- 
pitals and in their affiliated dispensaries to more than 
four million patients a year. 

But it was at once apparent to the pioneer mis- 
sionary physicians that they and their colleagues 
could never cope with the tremendous problem of 
suffering and disease in China. The only possible 
means by which any substantial improvement could 
be achieved had to be through the training of 
Chinese men and women, and not only as doctors 
and nurses, but also as teachers of others to follow. 

Yet this work of medical education was even more 
difficult than that of direct medical service. While 
the early missionary doctors nearly all trained at least 
a few Chinese medical assistants, organized work in 
medical education did not begin until 1881. In that 
year Dr. James Boyd Neal and a number of his 
American and British missionary medical colleagues 
in Shantung province laid the foundations for what 


is now the School of Medicine of Cheeloo Univer- 
sity. [Our own medical missionaries, Drs. R. T. 
Shields and Philip B. Price are members of the 
faculty. | 

During the same decade medical educationai work 
was begun in a modest way in half a dozen other 
places throughout China. By the turn of the century 
there were nearly a dozen struggling medical schoo's 
in the country, most of them under missionary aus- 
pices, although the government had begun to take 
interest in this urgently needed form of education. 

The general trend of medical education thus far 
in the Twentieth Century has been in the direction 
of concentrating this work in a smaller number of 
centers and giving much greater strength to each of 
these. In addition to the funds and personnel which 
the Mission Boards have continued to give to this 
work, medical education in China has received im- 
portant support from three other sources: (1) the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has not only built 
up the Peiping Union Medical College until it holds 
preéminent rank in Asia but has also given substan- 
tial assistance to other medical schools and pre- 
medical departments; (2) philanthropically minded 
individuals in North America and Great Britain; 
(3) the Chinese people and government. 

At the present time medical education is being 
carried on under Christian auspices at six centers in 
China. In addition to the Peiping Union Medical 
College, these are as follows: 

At Cheeloo University, Tsinan, with an enroll- 
ment of 123. 

(Continued on page 480) 
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An Aspirin Tablet, a Tract, 
And Dentistry in Korea 





N AMERICA, we think of dentistry in terms of 
health, rather than appearance, as the first con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, in Korea, the dentists 

as well as the people think of dentistry in terms of 
restoring appearance from the loss of teeth and 
spaces caused by front teeth drifting apart. There 
is no satisfactory answer for the drifting of these 
teeth, therefore we are not able to really do anything 
about it yet. However, with twenty million people, 
a few dentists could not accomplish much for the 
nation. The lower front teeth drift apart to some 
extent, but it is chiefly in the upper fronts that this 
condition appears. 

The older Korean men often present themselves 
with a full complement of thirty-two teeth without 
a sign of decay. Their teeth are often worn down 
almost to the gum line. Often these worn-down 
teeth have to be extracted because they have become 
sensitive, due to abrasion, which is more rapid with 
the coarse diet they have, which consists of, a lot of 
raw cabbage with other vegetables. 

The older Korean women among the upper strata 
of society have better teeth than the poorer class. 
Of course, childbearing takes its toll in teeth there 
as well as in America. They do not have dental at- 


*Dr. J. 
Kwangju, 


K. Levie is our only missionary dentist. He is located at 


Korea. 





a Prayer 


By J. K. Levie, D.D.S.* 


No. 1—An improvised 
dental office undera 
woodshed, country clinic, 
two helpers, two patients, 
and dental equipment. 
Kwangju, Korea 


tention at this time when they so sorely need it, 
therefore they have lost most of their teeth, or 
should have lost them, by the time they are forty 
years of age. There are probably two reasons for 
the poorer class suffering more from decay. Ac- 
cording to the old custom, the women ate after the 
men had finished, and the poorer people did not 
have a proper diet to begin with, so that what was 
left, in a great many instances, was insufficient in 
both quality and quantity. Christianity is changing 
home conditions as well as lives. It is bringing 
families together in a closer relationship, and now 
the Christians are all eating together. 

In the last twenty years, much cane sugar has 
been brought into the country. In the fourteen years 
that I have been in Korea, I can see a marked change 
in the dental condition of the school children. 
Usually, when they present themselves for treat- 
ment, it is too late to do anything but extract. We 
are trying to educate those who come to us for any 
kind of work to have all cavities filled and tartar 
removed. The majority of the people under twenty 
have more tartar than people of thirty-five years of 
age in America. 

The dental building is located at the front entrance 
of our compound and consists of two operating 
rooms, laboratory, reception room, and_ business 
office. Originally, all the equipment was American- 
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made, but everything was lost in the fire that de- 
stroyed the Ellen Lavine Graham hospital in 1933. 
We now have Japanese equipment which is giving 
satisfaction so far. 

We have to do practically every phase of den- 
tistry, as there are no specialists, and, even if there 
were, the vast majority of the people could not go 
to them on account of the lack of means. At times, 
when we are so busy, we would give anything if we 
could send some of our mechanical work to the 
laboratory. 

Within the last two years, we have been getting 
a better class of patients financially, but as a general 
rule they are only able to pay the bare cost of 
materials. However, many are not able to pay but 
a few cents on the materials that go into fillings, 
while others come without any money and are really 
deserving patients. There is a rule in the clinic that 
no one is to be turned away for lack of money, when 
he is suffering. We hate to take what they have to 
give us, in many cases, for we know that they really 
need it for food and clothing, but we do not want to 
make beggars out of them when they are willing to 
pay something for what they get. By paying some- 
thing, we mean from ten to twenty-five cents for 
a filling or an extraction. 

Due to a lack of properly-trained dentists on the 
one hand, and a lack of dental education on their 
part, many of the people suffer a great deal. A 
woman came to the clinic with pus draining under 
her jaw. She said that this condition had been 
going on for three years. An X-ray was made and 
a second molar was shown to have an abscess and 
the third molar apparently was abscessed, too. She 
appeared to be about thirty-five years old, so I did 
not question the third molar which was in such a 
position that, had it been able to come in place after 
the removal of the second molar, it would have lain 
too far forward to meet the upper teeth. Upon 
removal, I found that the roots were not fully 
formed, and upon questioning her found that she 
was only eighteen years old. No doubt the infection 
that she had been absorbing had caused her to age 
a great deal. This is not an unusual case of its kind 
in practice in Korea. 

We not only do dental work in the clinic, we also 
go to the country when time permits and work for 
the Christians who are attending revival services or 
Bible classes. Picture No. 1 shows us at Dr. 
Talmage’s home out in his field. You will see that 
the improvised office under the woodshed really 
gave us a place to work. These two young men 
have not had any training in a dental school, but 
they are able to do very good extractions and gen- 
eral work around the office. The chairs that they 


are using are portable ones. We only do extractions | 
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No. 2—Part of the baggage taken on an itinerating trip 
in China 


and cleanings on these days that we go into the 
country. 

Two years ago I took an itinerating trip to China 
to work for the missionaries of our North Kiangsu 
Mission. Picture No. 2 shows you the amount 
of baggage that I had to carry. Part of the baggage 
is personal—the bed roll is a real necessity on the 
canal boats. A portable chair and instruments are 





No. 3—Dr. Levie hard at work 
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the equipment. We used to think the trip from 
Kwangju to Soonchun, Korea, was quite an ordeal 
in a crowded Model T, but after spending 48 hours 
between Taichow and Tsing-Kiang-pu, I have 
changed my mind. Picture No. 3 shows us 
set up W orking in the Ellen Lavine Graham Hos- 
pital at Haichow. Mr. Wang, the Chinese young 
man, was my assistant and traveling companion, and 
what would I have done at times if I had not had 
someone to interpret for me? 
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In the past, Mrs. Levie and I have not been at all 
satisfied with the evangelistic work that we were 
able to do, but, as we are taking up the work again 
after a furlough, we are very happy to know that 
we are to have a Bible woman to work in the office 
with the patients and visit them in their homes as 
time permits. After extractions, we wrap aspirin 
tablets in tracts for them to carry home, and we 
pray that some, at least, will read them and that the 
Word will be sown in that way. 





What It Means to Be 


By Rusy 


A TRAINED NURSE, beginning her work in 
Africa, finds new and confusing conditions, 
and soon realizes that many of her ideas will 

need readjusting before she can take up her new life. 
New diseases and a new language are by no means 
the only bewildering things. Hospital life is different 
in many ways from what it is in America, and a 
nurse’s position is not the same. Some things that 
have been drilled into her all during her training, 
and that hold good in a civilized land, have to be 
forgotten entirely, and other new and strange things 
learned. Hospitals i in the Congo are built differently; ; 
their routine is different; their equipment limited; 
their staff mostly native; their management not the 
same as in America; many diseases are strange; and 
all the work is carried on in a new tongue! Alto- 
gether it is an entirely different and a most confusing 
life for a nurse fresh from an American hospital, and 
there will be times during the first few months when 
she will be discouraged and wonder how she is ever 
going to fit in with it all. That feeling comes to 
missionaries other than just nurses, but—like a case 
of measles—it is soon over, and gives a life immunity. 
Hospital buildings in the Congo are only one 
story, with maybe an attic for storing supplies. ‘Often 
several brick buildings form the hospital unit proper, 
and, in addition, small native-built houses grow up 
behind and near the brick buildings as the overflow 
of work makes more space necessary, and also for 
the housing of patients who come from a distance 
and have no place to stay. The buildings are little 
above ground level and have wide porches on several 
sides where often, in clear weather, some of the 
work is carried on. During the morning hours these 
porches are crowded with patients. Between the 


*Miss Ruby Rogers, R. N., was until recently practicing her pro- 
fession as a trained nurse in the Congo, having been on the staff 
of the Edna Kellersberger Memorial Hospital, Bulape, Congo Belge. 


a Nurse in the Congo 


RoceErs* 


brick buildings and the smaller mud huts at the back, 
a great deal goes on. Patients are waiting for treat- 
ments; others are moving around attending to their 
own affairs: hospital boys are going to and fro at- 
tending to their several duties; babies are crying; 
women are cooking over small sick fires; small chil- 
dren are playing—noise and seeming confusion until 
you get used to it. There is little or no quiet around 
a Congo hospital, but no one seems to mind, and 
work goes on just the same, and just as well. The 
natives are naturally a noisy people, and, except 
around a really ill patient, very little is done to curb 
them. Most of it is good-natured noise, and is ac- 
cepted as part of the Congo life. 

All during the morning the waiting rooms of the 
hospital and dispensary are crowded, and there, too, 
is the noise. Patients are talking to each other while 
they wait; babies are crying after having had a dose 
of bitter liquid quinine forced down them; mothers 
are quarreling with small children as they try to 
hold on to them until their time comes for medi- 
cine; medical boys are showing new comers where 
to sit and what to do—all of this and more—all 
contributing to the general confusion. Patients in 
the laboratory are talking among themselves as they 
wait, while four or five medical boys are taking 
blood specimens, testing glands for sleeping sick- 
ness, or sitting at the microscopes examining vari- 
ous specimens. Out of all these hundreds of patients 
comparatively few can be seen by the doctor each 
day—only the new ones, the very “ill ones, and those 
the head boy in the laboratory is doubtful about. 
These are taken into the doctor’s office one at a 
time. 

Two of the four Congo hospitals have no rooms 
for patients—only wards. The other two have some 
two-bed rooms that can be used at times for one 
very ill patient. In Bibanga hospital where I always 
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worked, we had only the two wards, with a much 
smaller room behind the women’s ward for obste- 
trical work and patients. There are no special 
visiting hours in the wards, and relatives of the 
patients come and go at will, unless the patient is 
desperately ill. As a rule, the patients eat native 
food brought to them by relatives about twice a 
day—and often quite a crowd, including children, 
sit around on the floor and talk while the patient 
eats. When the condition of a patient calls for liquid 
nourishment or some especially nourishing food— 
soups, milk, fruit, and such—these come to him from 
one or more of the missionary kitchens. 

The hospital staff consists of one missionary 
doctor, one missionary nurse (and if there is a 
married nurse on the station, she helps too), a force 
of twenty or more “boys,” as we call them, and 
several native women. From four to six of the boys 
are what we consider graduates and hold responsible 
positions. The rest of the boys are in training and 
are real boys in their teens. The women are middle- 
aged and generally widows. The graduate boys are 
heads of departments; over the junior boys and 
partly responsible for their training; assistants to the 
doctor in operating work; anesthetists; do many 
minor operations and lumbar punctures. 

Perhaps, by this time, you are wondering just 
where the white nurse comes in? And what her 
works is. She is really what would correspond to a 
supervisor in America. There are times when a nurse 
may give a bath, take a temperature, or give a dose 
of medicine, but there is generally a definite reason 
for it when she does. Her job is really not to do it 
herself, but to train others to do—to oversee it all, 
to train, direct, correct, and reprove when neces- 
sary. A doctor’s time is more than taken up with 
the diagnosing of new patients; operating; directing 
the care and treatment of ward patients; the busi- 
ness side of running the hospital; reports to the 
Belgian government; and often the responsibility of 
a white patient other than a missionary. The nurse 
must relieve him of all that she can in the way of 
hospital routine and control of the native staff. The 
daily checking up on the different departments; the 
inspection for cleanliness and order; the teaching of 
hospital technique, and the holding to a high stand- 
ard; the keeping check on supplies of all kinds— 
due things, and more, fall to the nurse. Congo boys 
need as much or more training than the greenest and 
rawest probationer that ever came into a hospital, 
and it is largely up to the nurse to find of what 
they are made. Some learn quickly and are naturally 
neat and clean when they once “get the idea,” but 
others are dirty, trifling, and irresponsible. These 
last stay only a few months before they are told 
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that their vocation is not in the hospital! Even the 
second- and third-year boys need close supervision 
and correction at times. I have walked into the 
ward to see a boy test a sterile instrument with his 
finger to see if it could be used on a patient; I have 
arrived at the injection room in time to see a boy 
take a sterile(?) hypodermic out of boiling water 
just as a used syringe was dropped in; I have found, 
any number of times, a clean sterile dressing being 
put on a very improperly cleansed tropical ulcer, 
because the patient rebelled at the pain caused by 
a proper cleansing. Oh, those Congo boys are very 
human, but very lovable. It takes a lot of watching, 
correcting, teaching, and reproving to bring them to 
the point of responsibility, but they ARE so trust- 
worthy and capable after they have come through 
it all—and so lovable. 

Most of the work with the women and children 
falls on the nurse. The teaching of young mothers 
to properly care for their babies; the weekly pre- 
natal clinic; the care and feeding of orphan babies 
and those whose mothers are too ill to see to them; 
the checking up of sick patients in our workman’s 
village, and the care they are receiving from the 
boys; and enough other little odd jobs to keep her 
busy—all this is her work! 

In the past a nurse has been left alone with the 
medical work for the full year of a doctor’s fur- 
fough, and then she had to be doctor, supervisor, 
her own consulting staff (with the help of her head 
boys), business manager, and anything else that was 
needed. The Congo Mission now has the sixth 
doctor that has been needed for so long, and he is 
expected to move from station to station and fill 
the posts of the doctors on furlough. This will pre- 
vent any nurse from having to carry the entire 
responsibility of the medical work for a great length 
of time, but even now times will come when a nurse 
will be ‘done for a few days or perhaps some weeks. 
The unexpected often happens in the Congo and 
doctors are suddenly called away from their stations 
for emergencies and consultations with other mis- 
sion doctors. 

Then the month’s vacation comes to all each year, 
and perhaps two or three weeks absence at mission 
meetings. In America a nurse is taught that under 
given conditions she should get the nearest doctor at 
once. In the Congo, where the nearest doctor is 
more than a hundred miles away; where he in all 
probability has as ill patients on his hands there as 
you have; where it takes about twenty -four hours 
hard driving for someone to call him, and quite a bit 
of expense—well, you just don’t call often! At such 
times a nurse must decide her own problems as best 

(Continued on page 482) 











With the Great Physician in China 


(Continued from page 475) 


At West China University, Chengtu, with an 
enrollment of 96 in Medicine and 61 in Dentistry. 

At St. John’s University, Shanghai, with an enroll- 
ment of 78. 

At Hackett Medical College, Canton, with an 
enrollment of 56. 

At Woman’s Christian Medical College, Shanghai, 
with an enrollment of 22. 

Typical of the men and women who are teaching 
and being taught in these schools of medicine is the 
group pictured. It was taken recently when the staff 
and student body of one of the schools gathered to 
bid farewell to two honored members of staff just 
departing on furlough. 

At the present time the number of trained Chinese 
physicians and surgeons is less than five thousand, 
the majority of whom have secured their training in 


Staff and student body of one of the China Medical Schools gathered | 


these Christian schools. They are serving through- 
out every part of the Chinese Republic, and are 
rendering an incalculable service to their people. 
They are manning Christian hospitals, entering gov- 
ernment medical service, going into private practice, 
and teaching in medical schools. It would be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere a more devoted and self- 
forgetful group of servants of China and of Christ. 

But as yet their number is far too small for the 
staggering task that confronts them. If the medical 
needs of China are to be adequately met, their ranks 
must be increased fifty fold, even an hundred fold. 
The Chinese people themselves are rapidly assum- 
ing an increasing share of this task. But for this 
generation at least there will continue to be an 
imperative call to the Christian people of the West 
to send out the finest of their young medical men 
and women and to give a generous measure of 
financial support, that this work of the Great 
Physician in China may go on to its completion. 





A Brief Resumé of Our Medical Work in Korea 


By R. M. Witson, M.D.* 


EDICAL MISSIONS have always been a 
mighty instrument in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God in pagan lands. In fact, 
in Korea, the work was intiated at the point of a 
lancet. Doctor Horace N. Allen, who was sent to 
China by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was 


*Dr. R. M. Wilson is our representative in the work of the Leper 
Colony. He is stationed in Soonchun, Korea. He has served the 
Korea Mission since 1908. 


located at Shanghai temporarily, but, being unable 
to reach his station further inland, he crossed over 
to Korea to see what the opportunity might be in 
that peninsula. Up to that time there was a death 
penalty for any foreigner who attempted entrance 
into that Hermit Nation. It happened that soon after 
his arrival the son of the Emperor was injured and 
was suffering from a severe hemorrhage. Dr. Allen 
was hastily summoned and promptly checked the 
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flow of blood and thus won the respect of the 
imperial family. This opened the way for other 
missionaries to come in and to begin other forms 
of missionary work. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States sent 
out her first band of pioneer workers in the summer 
of 1892. It was composed of the following seven 
members: Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Reynolds of Vir- 
ginia; Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Junkin of Virginia; 
Rev. Lewis B. Tate and his sister, Miss Mattie S. 
Tate, of Missouri; and Miss Linnie F. Davis of Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Damer Drew of Virginia was the first 
physician to arrive. He came in 1894 and located at 
Kunsan. The two rich agricultural provinces in 
southwest Korea were assigned to these Southern 
missionaries. They contain some four million people. 
The first station to be permanently occupied was 
Kunsan, and in the course of these more than forty 
years it has had the services of the following medi- 
cal men, besides a number of nurses: 

Dr. A. Damer Drew, from 1894 to 1904, ten 

years’ service.. 

Dr. A. J. A. Alexander, from 1903. (He was 
almost immediately called back home on ac- 
count of his father’s death and did not return 
to the field.) 

Dr. J. B. Patterson, from 1910 to 1925, fifteen 
years’ service. 

Dr. W. B. Hollister, from 1927 to 1936, nine 
years’ service. 

Chunju Station opened in 1896: 


Dr. Mattie Ingold, from 1897 to 1910, thirteen 
years’ service. (She was married to Rev. L. B. 
Tate in 1905.) 

Dr. Wiley H. Forsythe, from 1904 to 1918, four- 
teen years’ service. 


Dr. Thomas H. Daniel, from 1904 to 1917, thir- 
teen years’ service. 

Dr. Moorman Owen Robertson, from 1915 to 
1919, four years’ service. 

Dr. L. K. Boggs, from 1925 to the present time. 

Mokpo Station opened in 1899: 

Dr. Clement C. Owen, from 1898 to 1909, eleven 
years’ service, after which he took up evan- 
gelistic work. 

Mrs. Georgiana W. Owen, his wife, a woman 
physician who carried on the medical work of 
her husband, from 1900 to 1919. Nineteen 
years’ service. 

Dr. F. H. Birdman, from 1907 to 1909, two years’ 
service. 

Dr. M. C. Harding, from 1912 to 1914, two 
years’ service. 

Dr. W. P. Gilmer, from 1923 to 1927, four years’ 
service. Since Dr. Gilmer’s retirement, the 
medical work at this station has been carried 
on by the trained native doctors, supervised by 
the missionaries. 

Kwangju Station opened in 1904: 

Dr. J. W. Nolan, from 1904 to 1908, four years’ 
service. 

Dr. R. M. Wilson, from 1908 to the present time, 
was transferred to the Leper Colony at 
Soonchun. 

Dr. Louis C. Brand, from 1924 to the present time. 

Dr. J. K. Levie (dentist), from 1922 to the present 
time. 

Soonchun Station opened in 1913: 

Dr. H. L. Timmons was the first doctor and 

erected the hospital. Dr. McLean Rogers arrived 


in 1917 and took over the medical work and still 
remains. 
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The first leper work in Korea was opened by the 
Northern Presbyterians at Fusan, and three years 
later a similar work was begun in Kwangju, the 
first case being that of a woman brought into the 
station by Dr. Forsythe, and in 1909 the first ward 
was built by Dr. Wilson for the care of lepers. The 
colony grew very fast, and in 1928 was transferred 
toa large peninsula on the seacoast near Soonchun. 
There is now a large colony of 750 patients. 

Besides the usual hospital and clinic work done by 
these doctors, they also often make calls into the 
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countryside to do a certain amount of public health 
work. Morning devotions in a mission hospital offer 
a fine opportunity for bringing the Light to the 
patients as well as to the members of their families 
who often accompany them. In the chapel at 
Soonchun, which is in the attic of the hospital, from 
fifty to a hundred gather each morning to hear the 
gospel message. This is a fine evangelistic work in 
itself. This is done in each of the hospitals, besides 
the direct bedside evangelistic work done by Bible 
women and the native evangelists. 





A Leg Made New! 


By Jean Bette Setser SHIveE* 


HE sick, like the poor, are always with us. 
Not only with us, but they come from great 
distances aw ay, brought in hammocks, or on 
the back of relatives or friends. They all come 
seeking relief for bodily ills, and, while that is being 
given, their spiritual sicknesses are ministered to also. 

Operations of many kinds are performed. One 
certainly has had wide experience in surgery by the 
end of a year’s time, and not only in surgery but in 
human nature. 

One very interesting case here within the past 
few months was that of bone surgery. A little girl, 
daughter of an evangelist from a neighbor mission, 
had a bad fall one day, but nothing was done about 
it. Some time later the child complained continu- 
ously of pain in her leg so her father brought her 
in to the Luebo hospital. Thanks to the X-ray (what 
a wonderful blessing it has been), Dr. Stixrud dis- 
covered that the large leg bone had begun to decay. 


*Mrs. A. M. Shive, R. N., missionary, is located at Luebo, Congo 
Belge, where she is a member of the staff of hospital at this station. 


He operated and took out the bone from the knee 
to the ankle. For weeks the child stayed on her bed 
in the hospital, an uncomplaining, bright-faced child, 
grateful for the attention she was receiving. After 
a long period of careful attention, the doctor again 
gave an X-ray examination and great was the delight 
of everyone to learn that the bone was growing 
again! The child has gone home, not entirely cured, 
but far along the road to recovery. She is due back 
at the hospital very soon for another examination, 
which we hope w ‘ill indicate full recove How 
wonderful to think that she will be able to walk and 
even run, though with a slight limp. 


Our budget allowance is too small to care for the 
needed supplies, and were it not for the white 
patients who pay hospital fees, Luebo hospital would 
be practically powerless to help the natives who 
come so hopefully to us. However, we know that 
the Great Physician is over and above all this work, 
even though He places it in our hands. We are 
endeavoring to do our part. Are you doing yours? 





What It Means to Be a Nurse in the Congo (Continued from page a9) 


she can, and then, with the help of the medical boys, 
carry out what must be done. When a patient is 
brought in badly chewed up by a crocodile, with 
perhaps an arm or a leg almost bitten off, something 
has to be done in a hurry; if an obstetrical case is 
brought in after three or four days suffering in some 
heathen village, something must be done to save the 
mother (it is generally too late to save the baby) 
even if it has to be craniotomy. No matter what 
the occasion, you just do the best you can and 
trust the Lord for the rest. 

Hospital life in the Congo brings you into closer 
contact with the misery of the people than any 


other branch of the work. To live daily in the midst 
of suffering, misery, want, neglect, dense ignorance, 
superstition, and filth of body and mind, and to keep 
a sane mental balance, you must realize that the 
poorest you are able to give them in the way of 
help is just that much more than they could get 
without you. You must love them and be ready to 
help with moral and spiritual life as well as with the 
physical life. A nurse must see her chance for service 
even in the most repulsive case of misery. Raise 
them, and don’t let them weigh you down with grief 
and pity, trusting in the Great Physician Who is 
able to make you strong to bear these burdens. 





























Puzzling—but Not Boresome 


By J. Tinstey Smiry, Jr., 


OW often I have said that I would like to have 
some senior doctor friend at home to diagnose 
such a case as this for me. The patient’s story: 

“I have a snake inside of me. I have eaten strong 
medicine of the Bena Lulua. I still have the snake. 
I drank your medicine. I still feel the snake. So 
please cut me open and take the snake out with your 
two arms.” Maybe some new medical book needs 
writing! Life in the Congo is often strenuous and 
puzzling but never boresome. 

In making up our accounts and statistics for the 
past year, we find constant proof of the love and 
care of our Heavenly Father. More sick people than 
ever before have been cared for. Not one person 
has been turned away. Our faithful medical assistants 
have responded splendidly to the added challenge to 
be used to heal bodies and to tell of our Saviour. 

Were it not for these boys we could not possibly 
report that some 773 patients were cared for in the 
hospital and over 70,000 treatments given in the 
dispensary. Of these dispensary cases it will interest 
you to know that the boys themselves gave over 
3,600 intravenous injections; 3,200 gland punctures 


*Dr. J. Tinsley Smith is a medical missionary in charge of the 


Reynolds-Hook Dispensary and Goldsby King Hospital, located at 
Mutoto, Congo Belge. 


M.D.* 


and 454 lumbar punctures for diagnosing sleeping 
sickness. 

Many times we were short of supplies of one kind 
or another. Not once has the Lord failed to 
anticipate the need and send some one of you to 
fill it. Rig He has said, “Before they call, I will 
answer.” So we were able to close the year with a 
ae 3 account financially. 

And now another reason for which to be wonder- 
fully thankful! In April we marked off our leper 
concession with the local state official and the chiefs. 
This has long been delayed but is now a reality. It 
is a beautiful hilltop location, surrounded by dense 
tropical forest. Work was immediately begun to 
clear off the head-tall grass, cut in a road from the 
state road that passes near by, and to build tem- 
porary houses. Orders were placed in Europe for 
the iron roofing and other foreign materials needed 
for the Milton Morris Memorial Dispensary which 
will be built this dry season (summer). How re- 
sponsive the lepers are to the gospel and any help 
that we can give them. 

Please pray with us that the Candidate Committee 
at home may soon find the promised nurse to help 
us serve these desperately needy people. Pray that 
we may be used in the winning of many sin-sick and 
fear-ridden souls for the Master. 





Cure by Prayer Plus Works 
In El Sanatorio La Luz By 1. 5. covpsvcr, MD. 


over. The tension under which I had worked 

for months was easing. Gone for a while 
seemed to be the hectic days when I rushed here 
and there to see cases of pneumonia in widely- 
separated parts of the city, with always several in 
the hospital, also the usual run of general medical 
and surgical cases, besides several babies a week 
arriving in the hospital, often two in one day. I 
could now finish work in time to eat supper at 
8:30 or nine instead of ten o’clock or later as had 
been necessary for a long stretch. 

How would I spend this extra time that I had not 
been accustomed to having? Sleep nine hours a 
night for a week? Resume my neglected classwork 
with the nurses? Write some overdue answers to 


THE epidemic of “flu” had come and was nearly 


*Dr. L. J. Coppedge is a medical missionary in charge of ‘The 
Sanatarium of Light’ (La Luz) in Morelia, Mich. Mexico. 


letters from friends of the work? Read a pile of 
unopened medical journals? Finish a popular novel 
I had begun months ago? Continue some interrupted 
Bible study with the aid of the new set of com- 
mentaries I had bought early in the year? I had 
escaped the “flu” while Miss Southerland, Miss 
Rogers, and several of the Mexican nurses had gone 
through with it. 

Stop! My throat needs clearing. But it cannot be 
cleared. The irritation continues. My voice becomes 
hoarse. In an hour I am coughing. It is a warm 
spring day but I become chilly. Other people are 
too warm. My hat was off but I forgot to knock 
on wood when so sure that the “flu” had passed 
me by. Pains play up and down my spine and limbs. 
A child would know that is like influenza. The 
office nurse gives me an injection. Playfully, I accuse 
her of having rubbed the needle with chili. The 
office practice is finished. I go home and, wrapped 
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in a blanket, shiver in front of a fire. I loathe food 
but take one cup after another of hot tea which my 
wife brings. The night nurse comes over with the 
charts of the thirty-one patients in the hospital and 
I write the orders. My wife goes to the drugstore 
for some troches that I like for my throat. The fire 
is built up but I can’t get warm on a balmy spring 
night. Every effort to talk provokes coughing. A 
giant fist seems to be pressing on each side of m 
throat. The air I breathe burns like fire. I take my 
medicine and suck my lozenges, but I am getting 
worse. My temperature rises while I shiver. My 
thoughts race over the world, now in Africa, 
Mexico, the United States, Europe, back to child- 
hood and forward to eternity. It is twelve o’clock. 
Am I not going to sleep tonight? I will get warm 
if I have to scald myself. I emerge from a hot 
bath and stagger to bed. 

An idea comes. Why not led God cure me? O 
Father, I did so want to keep on with my work. 
My pneumonia cases are not all well and there’s 
that case of septicemia and the operation I wanted 
to do tomorrow, and the boy with the gunshot 
wound whose hand I am trying to save, and the 
little girl with traumatic arthritis, and all the other 
cases that need me. Please let me attend my needy 
sick but, God, you are the Master, and whatever 
you say goes with me and I know that it will be all 
right in the end. That was how I went to sleep. 

Just before eight o’clock in the morning I wake. 
My wife is concerned to know how I am, and I 
find it does not hurt me to talk. M pains are gone. 
Iam hungry. After a hearty breakfast, I go to work 
as usual and had no occasion to regret it. 

Senora Carmen de Z was infected by a midwife. 
I.ater a doctor was called in, and when the money 
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of the family was spent, I was called. Her tempera- 
ture often ran over 106, piercing chills preceded the 
fevers and drenching sweat followed. The classic 
treatment, both local and general, was used. Con- 
vulsions complicated the fevers. Once I came in 
during a hard convulsion and placed a heavy cork 
between her teeth to prevent injury to her tongue. 
The cork was bitten in two like cheese. The mouth 
was disfigured for life by these self-inflicted bites, 
and the tongue was half severed. Two other doctors 
saw the case with me. All of us agreed there was 
no hope. At last I had reached the point where the 
only object of my treatment was to keep the patient 
comfortable while life lasted. The family was told 
that only a miracle could save their loved one, that 
God only could perform miracles. So we prayed, 
hardly hoping for the life of a patient who had 
remained on the brink of eternity for months. 
Slowly the temperature subsided, and now, nearly 
one hundred days after the onset of the infection, 
the patient is clear of fever for the first day and 
able to sit up in bed. 

Senora X was brought to me with grip and pneu- 
monia complicating childbirth. She had received no 
treatment for nearly a week, and looked as if she 
would die the first night. The mother of a family, 
with pneumonia at this high altitude, 6500 ft., about 
to leave her children orphans. Her pulse was un- 
countable. There’s no hope, but, O God, save her 
anyhow, even if there is no hope. He did. 

Cases like this are so numerous that if I had kept 
a written record of all of them in the thirty-odd 
years of my practice, I could easily have filled a 
good-sized book. 

Surely our God who answered prayers of old is 
the same throughout the ages! 





Let Me Tell You a Good (True) Story 


By E. H. Hamitton* 


| Bgow! fall, on a particularly bleak day, I waited 
at a little railway station in my east country 

field for the Lung Hai train. It arrived just be- 
fore dark, and the passenger cars were so crowded 
that I climbed into the mail car and sat on bags of 
mail. A young postal clerk was busy sorting the mail 
and tying the letters in packages. After a while, 
when his work was finished, I began to chat with 
him. He was very friendly. I invited him to come 
to my house sometime, and to my surprise he said 


*Rev. E. H. Hamilton is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Suchowfu, Ku., China. 


he would be free the next day and could he come 
then. I told him I would be glad to see him. 

The next day he came and Mrs. Hamilton and I 
were glad to welcome this lonely lad. Since then he 
has come again and again on his free days. Each 
time we have drawn him a little closer to the best 
Friend. We gave him an English-Chinese parallel 
column New Testament, which we have helped him 
to understand. On his second visit I gave him a new 
name. (In China a teacher often gives his pupil a 
new name.) I gave him the name of Stephen, and 
told him of that young man back in Jerusalem—the 
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first of all to give his life for his Lord. Every time 
Stephen comes he brings his Bible, and we study 
together another book of the New Tescament, which 
he has read on his last trip. In this way we have 
studied together Matthew, John, Acts, Romans, and 
First Corinthians. He is so eager to grasp the mean- 
ing of the words he has read for the first time that 
it is a joy to teach him. It takes time though, and 
sometimes it necessitates night work to catch up 
with my other tasks—but what does that matter? I 
am giving you his letter verbatim, without correcting 
his quaint English: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton: 


I don’t know by what words I can express my apprecia- 
tion for your kindness to make me realize Jesus Christ and 
God. It is perhaps your conscience drives you to do so. 
But, for my part, I consider it the highest friendship of 
mankind. Because there is no other friendship in the world 
higher than that to save one’s friend from sins and help 
him to get eternal life. 

As soon as we become acquainted, I am convinced of 
your kindness. You are so kind that make me think of you 
sometime. I always take pleasure to go to see you. Now I 
am further assimilated by your religious faith. I am so 
fond of reading the Bible that I can’t afford not to read 
it for only one day. Indeed I regard the Bible reading as 
my daily food. 

You can imagine how happy I am that I feel recently that 
God with me whenever and anywhere. I think I am a can- 
didate of the elected people of God. As you may see I am 
eager to be a formal and true and all- the- -way Christian in 
the near future. Do you think I am telling a lie? God 
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knows. Trust me, please. I am an honest youth, though I 
am a foolish fellow: yet I know if we shut God out, in 
turn we shall be shut from the Kingdom of God. 

Although we do not belong to the same nationality, yet 
we all are children of God. God belongs to all. He knows 
no racial or national distinctions; there is no barrier be- 
tween men of different nations and races in the Kingdom 
of God. So I do not take you for foreigners, but good 
friends. If I speak more exactly, I take you for my teachers. 
I am, in reality, not worthy to make friends with you in 
every respect. I am only a student in Christ to you. 

In spite of I read the Bible ev ery day, but what I know 
about it is too little, and what I don’t know is immense. I 
will read it over and over again. I beg you also to teach 
me continually, so that I can understand it quitely and per- 
fectly. 

You are too busy every day. I don’t wish to go often to 
trouble and disturb you. But I will visit you whenever at 

our call. ... 

With very best wishes, 

Your student in Christ, 
(Signed) STEPHEN KING. 


When I read that letter to Mrs. Hamilton, her 
face beamed and she said, ““Why that alone is worth 
our coming all the way out here to China; isn’t it?” 
Aren’t you glad—you ‘who have made it possible for 
us to be here—that you, too, have a share in Stephen’s 
joy in Christ? 

Read again Stephen’s first paragraph, “There is no 
other friendship in the world higher than that to 
save one’s friend from sins and help him to get 
eternal life.” That’s sublime. 





LIONS By 


E ARE in the midst of a lion district. About 

us, hidden in the “pockets” of the valleys, 

by secret springs, among dark clumps of 
trees, amidst the marshy grasses and swamps, lions 
bring forth their young and feed upon goats and 
pigs in near-by villages. Among the myriads of bare 
footprints traced on the sandy trail, one may oc- 
casionally discern the tracks of a lion leading to the 
door of a dilapidated hut where some poor sick soul 
has been left to die alone. Bloody tracks lead from 
the door, telling their own sad story. 

Driving at night along Congo roads, two balls of 
fire sometimes gleam in the dark like headlights of 
another car approaching. Upon investigation they 
instantly disappear, but the tall grass waving 
violently in the faint night breezes gives a clue 
to the situation. 

Between us and the nearest post office (the tangi- 
ble link between ten American missionaries situated 


*Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Bibanga, Congo Belge. 


Jutta LakE KELLERSBERGER* 


on a small hill in the heart of Africa, and the out- 
side world) lies a road which in many respects must 
resemble the ancient trail between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. It is not so much beset by robbers—though 
a Congo chief recently killed and ate a woman and 
child along this path—as it is by lions. We have not 
yet had the experience of Mr. Dan Crawford who 
received a letter, torn and soiled, with these words 
scrawled upon the envelope: “This letter was at- 
tacked by lions.” Our mail, however, has frequently 
been delayed because the carrier feared to travel 
alone by moonlight. Are your letters delivered by a 
postman with a tall spear in his hand? Ours are! 
There’s a reason! 


Hospital wards are sounding boards where echoes 
of lion hunts reverberate and grow louder and louder 
as the exciting story is told from the lips of patients 
who bear evidence in their body of the reality of 
the experience. Many lion wounds prove fatal but 
lifetime glory crowns the brow of those who have 
been mangled in the fray and are fortunate enough 
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to recover. A human halo around their heads; a red 
parrot’s feather in their hair; and wild tales in their 
mouth, recounted around the camp fire to their 
numerous children and grandchildren, the truth 
prodigiously diluted at each retelling! 

Recently we rushed to see a lion just killed in a 
near-by village. The faithful Ford (several models 
behind the times) fairly skipped and leaped over 
the rough road as if she, too, were eager to share 
the excitement, but, even then, we arrived too late 
to see the great beast lying intact in all of his past 
glory. A howling mob had gathered to get a bit of 
his flesh to eat. Already he was hacked to pieces 
as he was being divided, for one taste of lion meat 
(according to native belief) given to every male 
member of the tribe imparts to the eater the brave 
qualities of the eaten. We proudly carried back to 
the Mission the skull and several claws, a gift of rare 
value, on their part, for lion claws and powdered 
bones make most efficacious medicine and bring 
riches to the witch doctor. As little fires on the 
threshold of native huts boiled lion’s meat that night, 
we wondered how many necromancers, in the midst 
of the dark wood, within sight of our lovely church 
steeple, were building bonfires and hatching medic- 
inal concoctions out of the internal anatomy of the 
king of beasts. 

There are other lions, however, near Bibanga hill 
that cause Christians far more anxiety than beasts of 
prey. We met one in the way this morning on our 
way to the leper camp. A lion, dried and shriveled 
up, his skin hanging in folds over his emaciated and 
unwashed body. In reality he is a leper—too old to 
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be moved from his home to the camp. His hair now 
white, his eyes almost blind, and his back bent from 
many years “of drab drudgery and heathen darkness. 
He was given the name of LION (a name quite 
common among the Baluba people) while he was in 
the vigor of manhood with many wives and chil- 
dren around him. He still retains that name, though 
his strength has failed and his mind is too dulled, 
seemingly, to understand the gospel story. We found 
him sitting on a palm mat surrounded by a goat’s 
horn, the head of a small rat, bits of various skins 
and hides, and filthy black rags tied up in small 
bundles containing animals’ teeth, bark, shells, and 
other things. He was making medicine to protect 
him from evil spirits in his old age, to cure his 
leprosy and to give him peace of mind and security 
of soul. Perhaps a piece of the very lion that was 
killed near him recently formed a part of this 
obnoxious mixture! Depending upon a rat’s head 
and a bit of lion’s skin for salvation! We gave him 
soap to cleanse his body; salt to strengthen his weak 
human frame, and told him that there was only 
ONE LION Who forgives all iniquities and heals 
all diseases. It is not “Ntambue,” the leper lion; it 
is not Haile Salassie who boasts that he, too, is a 
lion of power, but it is only Jesus Christ, the TRUE 
LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH. 

The older leper’s son is a Christian nurse, a grad- 
uate of Bibanga hospital and of, a State school. With 
his salary from the State he supports a Christian 
teacher in a heathen village . . . the old and the new 
Africa. Old Africa trusts in lion's claws! May New 
Africa trust only in the blood of Christ, the Lion! 





Hidden 


How long ago did China’s first contact with 
modern medicine occur? 

At how many centers in China is medical education 
being carried on? 

In which School of Medicine are two of our mis- 
sionaries serving as faculty members? 

Are things quiet in a hospital in the Congo? 

What are some of the duties of a trained nurse in 
the Congo? 

In emergency, why cannot the nurse “just call the 
doctor” in the Congo? 

Can you describe the sy mptoms of “‘flu’’? 

What was the dentist’s reaction to the Model T after 
traveling on a Chinese canal boat? 

What is the insignia of a victorious encounter with 
a lion in Congo? 


Treasure 


What are probably the two reasons for the poorer 
classes of Korea suffering more from decayed 
teeth? 

What did the missionary find in the goat’s horn as 
a cure for leprosy? 

What was the patient’s story concerning his pain, 
in Congo? 

How did the operation removing the leg bone 
turn out? 

How was Korea opened to the gospel message? 

In what year was our Mission to Korea opened, and 
who were the first to go? 

What kind of gift did the Industrial School boys 
make for Dr. Fulton? ; 
What special work did Miss Maria Fearing organize 

in the Congo? 


























Here and There 


Madame Chiang Praises Colleges. During her 
international broadcast from Nanking a few months 
ago, Madame Chiang Kai-shek praised warmly the 
work done by Christian universities and colleges in 
China. The primary purpose of her broadcast was 
to explain the ideals and plans of the New Life 
Movement which she and the Generalissimo initiated 
three years ago, and which has won such a wide 
response throughout China. In this connection she 
emphasized the importance of the contribution 
which the Christian Colleges have made to reshaping 
the thought and life of the Chinese nation. She then 
thanked the people of the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain for their participation in the 
establishment and maintenance of these institutions. 

Recalling her own student days in Wellesley 
College, Niedeune Chiang spoke with warmth and 
intimacy to her many friends here, expressing her 
gratitude for their kindness to hae while in this 
country—From The China Colleges. 





* * * 


Untouchable. Perhaps you have read of untouch- 
ables in India; perhaps i in other countries. Did you 
ever think what it would mean to be one? Listen 
to this Brazilian woman: “I am poor and ignorant, 
and I am untouchable. I am a Christian in my poor, 
ignorant way; but I am untouchable. I may not go 
to church, though I used to love to go. My more 
fortunate daughter is now lying in her coffin, and 
I long for the touch of a friendly hand, sympathiz- 
ing with me in my sorrow; but I am wuneenciealsde. 
The minister has come and had a little service in the 
yard; Christian friends have come and expressed 
their sympathy, but no woman has put her arms 
around me to comfort me, for I am untouchable. 
I am so alone, isolated; I may not extend a hand in 
friendly greeting; I may not invite others to come 
into my humble little house, for I am untouchable. 

“Do you ask how we become untouchable? My 
husband became a leper, and since that terrible day 
all are afraid of us. He was sick for ten years and 
died seven years ago. These seventeen years we have 
been untouchable. A daughter died of this terrible 
disease, perhaps others may have it, we do not know. 
My children may not go to school; my sons find it 
difficult to get work; we are all untouchable. 

“The loving Saviour touched the untouchable and 
healed him. Was not that a supreme proof of His 
loving-kindness? And somehow He touches our 
hearts and comforts us. If some wee bit of the 
Birthday Offering should in some way brighten our 
little home—we thank you. It will not take away 
the stigma that rests on untouchables, but it eases 




















Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


the pain to know that there is somebody who cares.’ 
Mrs. S. R. Gammon, now of Campo Bello, Brazil, 
sends us this story. 

* * * 

Rev. P. Frank Price, D.D., of Nanking, China, 
tells this story: “Little Katherine Womeldorf, of 
Tsingkiangpu, who is four years old, was told that 
she had the same birthday as General Chiang Kai- 
Shek, and she got a great kick out of so many flags 
being flown on her birthday. When on the street 
with her mother, she saw one shop without a flag and 
said, ‘Look yonder, Mother, there is one shop that 
doesn’t know it’s my birthday.’ ” 


* * * 


From Dr. Price’s “Observation Tower,” we quote 
the following: “Facing the future. Not the past. 
Old China did that. There was a Golden Age in the 
past. But New China is not thinking so much about 
that as about what the future holds. The advance in 
reconstruction, railroads, bus lines, air lines, indus- 
tries, government reform, public welfare and so on 
is in its beginning, but what has been done in so 
short a time against stupendous difficulties is little 
short of marvelous. Let the post office serve as an 
illustration. Mr. Ritchie, who is Director of Posts, 
gave us a postal map of China (in huge book form) 
that is an eye-opener and the last word in efficiency. 
He told us there are now 1 3,000 post offices in China. 
Mails are sent by train, steamer, small boat, barrow, 
courier, camel, etc., with a greater variety of travel 
and cheaper domestic postage than any other coun- 
try. The number of letters handled last year was 
450,000,000, one for every person in China. Con- 
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sidering the large amount of illiteracy, this is a fine 
showing and the number will steadily increase.” 
* ” * 

“Opportunity is written larger than ever over the 
Haichow territory now. We are counting on you to 
help us take advantage of it.” Thus writes Rev. W. 
C. McLaughlin. 





Dr. Fulton with gift and the boys of the Industrial School 


Old Timer. Rev. J. Kelly Unger, of Soonchun, 
Korea, sends a picture with a “write-up” that will 
be of interest to our readers: Does Dr. Darby 
Fulton’s face need washing? Of course out here one 
can LOSE FACE very easily, but never because it 
needs washing. Our Soonchun Boys’ School Indus- 
trial Department, when the report came that Dr. 
Fulton was coming out to visit us, began at once to 
wonder what we could give him that would be 
characteristic of Korea and yet be a gift he would 
value and appreciate. After much thought we de- 
cided on something rare that he could keep all 
his life. 

The OLD TIMERS of Korea, the “High Collar 
Chinese Scholar Gentlemen,” make a great show 
when performing their ablutions. The outfit which 
they used in olden times, and which is rarely seen 
now, was a brass turtle, the top of which comes off, 
revealing a bar of soap. On top of this turtle is the 
upright (candlestick-like) handle, and on top of this 
is a washbowl. All this is made of brass, and along 
its edges the brass is carved. After discussing what 
we should give our distinguished guest, we decided 
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that if we would carefully and delicately present an 
“old-timer washbowl” to him, he would be pleased. 

The six boys whom you see in the picture made 
the bowl and presented it to Dr. Fulton when he 
honored us with a visit. The teacher of the Indus- 
trial School, Prof. Kang, stands by the side of ' 
Dr. Fulton. 

* * * 

We take you to Japan for the following testi- 
mony from a Christian school teacher. Rev. James 
McAlpine, Gifu, Japan, says: “This school teacher 
has tuberculosis of the bone and is increasingly crip- 
pled. He was on the program for a prayer but 
asked permission to make a few comments first. He 
said in substance, ‘As I listened to you children dis- 
cussing whether Jesus was a carpenter, a fisherman, 
or a doctor, and finding that he was all of these, I 
felt that I must tell you how Jesus had been.all three 
to me. 

“*You see my leg is all twisted so that I cannot 
walk well, and you hear my cracked voice that I 
can scarcely use. This has happened because I have 
been sick for several years. But since that sickness 
came to me I have been provided with a house by 
the carpenter, Jesus, when I thought I should never 
find a house near the school. Then every day the 
fisherman, Jesus, brings me the food I need. “But,” 
you say, “if Jesus i is a doctor why doesn’t he cure 
you?” That is not the point. Getting well isn’t the 
only thing about sickness that we must think about. 
For some reason not known to me, I got sick. But 
Jesus, the doctor, has given me strength to carry on 
my duties at school. When my voice gets so low that 
the students can’t hear me, I pray to the doctor 
Jesus and my voice comes back stronger and 
stronger. Many, many times this has happened in 
the classroom. They may call me “Old crooked leg” 
at school, but I know that my Jesus, the carpenter, 
fisherman, and doctor, takes care of me, and hears 
me. Let us pray to him now.’” 

& * 7 


Old, blind and couldn’t read—yet! Mrs. Emma B. 
Rice of Haichow, Ku., China, rejoices over one old 
lady’s progress in her Christian life. She writes: 
“Last November, when I was at one of the out- 
stations, I met her and she was soul hungry. Blind, 
but thoroughly alive to every thing going on about 
her. She came to our three daily services the two 
weeks we were there and accepted the gospel in the 
spirit of a little child. When they began to choose 
delegates to come from that church to the Workers’ 
Conference which met in January, she begged to 
come. Travel is most difficult in China, the fifty- 
miles journey meant an all-day trip in most uncom- 
fortable busses with two or three changes, but Sao 
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Tai Tai (old lady) arrived as chipper as any of the 
younger ones, and how she did enjoy the meetings 
and general good times! I asked her if she had 
made progress in her Christian life. Her reply was 
to repeat the catechism from cover to cover, and I 
think that is doing rather well for one seventy-five 
years old, who never in her life studied, or read any- 
thing, ond i is blind!” 
* * * 

Tithing. Writing from Suchowfu, Ku., China, 
Miss Lois Young says: “We are all so happy over 
the 210 tithers who signed the pledge at the close 
of our Men’s Conference. Mr. Chang, from Shan- 
tung, talked on Stewardship every day, and I have 
never heard the subject presented so well, the peo- 
ple were greatly impressed. It was pitiful and inspir- 
ing to hear them promise to give the tenth when 
they have so little. One man who especially inspired 
me was a ricksha man who is very poor. He has a 
family to support, but he tithes every fare he re- 
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pocket, and on Sunday he brings his tithe into the 
Lord’s storehouse.” 





Death of Mrs. A. L. Edmiston 


We are grieved to announce the death of Mrs. 
A. L. Edmiston at Mutoto, Congo Belge, on June 
g. Mrs. Edmiston, who, before her marriage, was 
Althea Brown of Renova, Miss., has served our 
Congo Mission for thirty-five years. To her hus- 
band, sons, family, and the Congo Mission, we 
extend our deepest sympathy. 





A CORRECTION 


We are sorry that in listing the new missionaries 
to Brazil, under the head of Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures, in the June Survey, Rev. and Mrs. 
Stephen J. Sloop were assigned to the East Brazil 
Mission. They will be located at Patrocinio, in the 
West Brazil Mission. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


ceives. He puts the Lord’s money in a separate 
October 1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 

October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 

October 2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 
October 4—Miss Margaret Douglass, Brazil. 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 
October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 
October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 


October 1o—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 
October 1o—Mrs. John B. Vail, Korea. 
October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil. 

October 13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 
October 13—Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor, Jr., Brazil. 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea. 
October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 
October 16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan. 
October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
October 19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China. 
October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 


October 22—Mrs. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 
October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea. 
October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 
October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 
October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). 
1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 
bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears in the back of every other issue 
of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates 
“on furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on re- 
quest. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to 
Mexico and Brazil. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


DEPARTURES 


To ArricAa—Miss Ida McLean Black. 
Miss Charlotte McMurray. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Hershey Longenecker. 


To Cu1na— Miss Florence Nickles. 


To Mexico—Miss Iona Smith. 
To Korea— Dr. and Mrs. L. K. Boggs. 


ARRIVALS 


From Korea—Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Boyer. 
From Brazit—Rev. and Mrs. F. F. Baker. 








Jane Varenia Lee, M.D. 


By P. Frank Price* 


F it were possible, this sketch might aptly be 

accompanied by two pictures. One of a girl 

of five or six in “a little red school house, 
crowded, ungraded, in a country district in West 
Virginia, more than sixty years ago.” The other 
picture would be that of a woman 
of mature years and rich experi- 
ence, the honored head of the 
Luola Murchison Sprunt Academy 
for Chinese girls in Kiangyin. 
Between these two was the birth 
of a soul and the growth of a 
work. 

Dr. Lee was born in Wash- 
ington County, Pa. She went to 
school in West Vi irginia, to which 
state her parents moved, and it was 
in the home there that she received 
her first impulse to become a mis- 
sionary. One of her first recollec- 
tions was spelling out the text on 
the picture of her grandfather’s 
certificate of membership in the 
Board of Foreign Missions, signed 
by Walter Lowry, Secretary, with 
the Great Commission spanning 
the gulf between the East and 
West. She wondered if she would go West to tell 
of the gospel message. After a year in a woman's 
college, she had six years of teaching in country 
schools, and then three years at the University of 
Nashville, where she got her B.A. After this came 
two years of teaching i in a normal school in Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, followed by five years of 
teaching in the University of Nashville, where she 
subsequently took her medical degree. In 1899 
she went out to China for work in the Hangchow 
Girls’ School. Six months later, however, the storm 
of the Boxer uprising broke and all plans were 


*Rev. P. Frank Price, D.D., the honored retiring Moderator of 
our General Assembly, is connected with the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, Nanking, China. He has given 47 years service to our 


China Mission. 





upset. Returning to the interior, she engaged in 
medical work for several years, mostly filling in 
for doctors who were going on furlough, though 
she was at Kashing for three successive years. In 
1914 she went to take charge of the Luola Murchi- 
son Sprunt Academy in Kiangyin, 
where she continued up to the 
time of her last illness. 

Dr. Lee was a woman of fine 
physical appearance and mental 
vigor, accompanied by deep spirit- 
uality. Her longest residence was 
at Kiangyin, where she speaks of 
her “joyful service,” for she re- 
garded the education and Chris- 
tianizing of the girls of China as 
the most important and delightful 
work in the world. Not alone joy- 
ful but also fruitful. She poured 
out her life into the lives of the 
Chinese girls whom she loved so 
much. As an evidence of their af- 
fection, her alumnae and under- 
graduates set on foot a movement 


ea for building and presenting to Dr. 
Jane Varenia Lee 


Lee a house of her own in which 
she might spend the years after her 
retirement. She had not lived there long, however, 
when she was stricken with a disease from which 
she never recovered. She passed her last days in 
the midst of loving ministries, and quietly slipped 
away on April 19, 1937. Her funeral was attended 
by representatives from all of our mission stations 
accessible to Kiangyin and by a great company of 
Chinese. There was a mass of floral tributes from 
all classes in the community, manifesting the high 
esteem in which she was held. For many years to 
come the women whom she taught as girls and their 
families will rise up to call her blessed. 

This is the second missionary grave that has been 
made at Kiangyin in the past few months, and it is a 
call to the Church to fill in the ranks made vacant by 
the passing of George C. Worth and Jane Varenia Lee. 
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“She Hath Done What She Could” 


In Memoriam 
By L. A. DEYAMPERT* 


HE quiet passing of Maria Fearing early 

Sunday morning, May 23, 1937, at the full age 

of one hundred and two years, has ended a 
long and useful life of service, both at home and 
on the foreign field. A life that has covered more 
than a century, in this age must 
be interesting and full of varied 
experiences. 

During the many years that I 
have known Miss Fearing and have 
had the joy of having her live 
with us in our home, we learned 
to love her as a mother. We have 
heard her tell of her early experi- 
ences of childhood when she lived 
in the commmunity near Gaines- 
ville, Alabama, her birthplace, 
and served in the home of Dr. 
Stillman, who was a pastor there 
before he moved to Tuscaloosa 
and founded a Bible school, which 
is now Stillman Institute. In those 
early days Dr. Stillman used to 
gather the servants in church after 
the regular services for the white 
people and teach them the 
catechism and preach to them. 

When the War Between the States was ended, 
Maria nursed in the home of the Ward’s, at Gaines- 
ville, and later went to Talladega, Alabama, where 
she entered school, first as a pupil and then as as- 
sistant matron of Talladega College. While serving 
as matron she became interested in Lilian Thomas, 
a young girl student from Mobile, and after several 
years together there at school, they were among 
the first party to sail to Africa in 1894 with the 
late Dr. W. H. Sheppard and Mrs. Sheppard. 

When the call came for missionaries for Africa, 
Miss Fearing, who was then well on in years, readily 
volunteered to go, but the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee at Nashville was rather reluctant to appoint 
her, whereupon she sold her home at Anniston, 
Alabama, and gave the proceeds to the Committee 
toward her traveling expenses to the Congo. She 
offered to serve without salary. The long journey 
and the trying experiences of those early days of 
our Congo missionaries may never be known, for 
they never complained of the hardships but lived 


*Rev. L. A. DeYampert was for some years a missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in the Congo. 





Maria Fearing 


during those trying days on the sunny side of life. 

For twenty years Miss Fearing was matron of 
Pantops Home for Girls, and from this home our 
first native evangelists went, for she had the first 
ten boys who were given by the State to the 
Mission. 

Her work at Luebo was prin- 
cipally in the girls’ home and in 
the day school. We have seen her 
tenderly nurse little boys and girls 
back to life when hope was almost 
gone. One of her early wards was 
little Tshisunga, who has now be- 
come one of the most interesting 
native workers of our Congo 
Mission in that he gathers up 
the “lame Christians” or those 
who have fallen by the way and 
by constant work and encourage- 
ment leads them back to active 
church membership. He is called 
Tshisunga Daniel, of our Mission. 

There are scores of native evan- 
gelists with their wives who would 
name “Mama Fearing” as their 
loving helper in choosing their 
lifework. 

When she returned to America in 1915, she was 
given a loving cup for her faithful service on the 
Congo Mission. She voluntarily turned over her 
savings to the Foreign Mission Committee to be 
used as they saw best, and during all the years of 
her retirement a monthly check was sent her from 
the Committee. 

She was not willing to lay down her work, so she 
immediately became active in the Sunday school and 
church here in Selma, and, as she lived with us in 
our home, we can witness to her noble Christian 
character, her high ideals in life and service to all 
whom she could help to serve for their good in 
any way. 

For the past six years she had lived with her 
nephew in Gainesville. Like one of old, she still 
lived at the feet of her Blessed Master, whee, having 
seen her long life of service could say of her, as he 
did of Mary who broke the precious ointment and 
anointed his feet, “She hath done what she could.” 

Thus has passed one of the most interesting and 
most unassuming of our Congo missionaries, whose 
life was seeking to save. May the memory of 
her life be an inspiration to all who knew her. 
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_ Mrs. Althea Brown Edmiston—An Appreciation 


By Cuaries L. Crane* 


fe news of the passing of Mrs. Edmiston of 
Mutoto Station adds another shock to the series 

that we have experienced during our present 
furlough—one succeeding another in somewhat 
formidable order, until now our own station comes 
in line with those who have passed through the 
shadows. It is hard to feel that our friend, with 
whom we have been so closely associated for 
twenty-five years, first at Ibanche and Luebo and 
afterwards at Mutoto, will not be at Mutoto to 
greet us on our return, with her friendly smile and 
ready helpfulness. In point of service Mrs. Edmiston 
was the oldest missionary on our Congo Mission, and 
in August would have finished thirty-five years of 
useful service in Africa. 

I wish there were space in which to trace the 
story of her life, begun in an humble home in 
Russellville, Alabama, December 17, 1874, to this 
time when she died in the armor of a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. When her father moved with his 
five children to a small farm in Mississippi, life in 
that home, where wealth was conspicuously absent, 
became increasingly difficult as other children were 
added to the family until they became ten in num- 
ber. Yet, as has been the history of our Negro 
leaders, the presence of poverty did not exclude the 
abiding influence of the Master under whose blessing 
a simple loaf of barley became a eucharistic feast, 
and He was known “in the breaking of the bread.” 
She received not only her first impressions of the 
' Christian faith but the rudiments of primary educa- 
tion from her parents, though she tells us that not 
until shortly after she had reached Fiske University 
did she surrender her heart completely to Christ. 
With the surrender of her heart, her life was also 
surrendered, and for nine years of preparation at 
Fiske she kept clear her purpose to become a mis- 
sionary to Africa. 

She made her entrance at Fiske through the help 
of a fifty-dollar scholarship, and at a time when this 
institution was doing the type of work that so many 
other schools of the kind were doing, taking students 
even in the lowest grades and carrying them through 
a college course leading to a degree. It is to the glory 
of Fiske that many students who entered there, and 
who have furnished outstanding leaders among the 
Negro race, began their course as just the type of 
student she describes herself to have been: “Scarcely 


*Rev. Charles L. Crane, D. D., is an evangelistic and educational 
missionary located at Mutoto, Congo Belge. Dr. and Mrs. Crane 
left the U. S. in June, returning to their work after a year’s 
furlough. 


could I believe that they would permit me, a poor, 
half-frightened country girl with a common calico 
dress, to enter. But they really and truly let me in!” 
Her entire wardrobe was contained in a small tin 
trunk, but her determination to win an education 
carried her through her nine-years course to the 
point where she was graduated in the spring of 1901 
with an A.B. degree. She accomplished this by 
working at domestic service in the home of one of 
her professors, by teaching school in her summer 
vacations, and with the help of a fifty-dollar scholar- 
ship. 

In the same spring of her graduation, she received 
her appointment as a missionary to Africa under the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. As a 
special preparation for missionary service she went 
to the Chicago Training School for City and Foreign 
Missions, taking a two-year course in one year. The 
catholicity of her religion is shown by her having 
been born a Baptist, educated in a Congregational 
institution, and by her service under the Presby- 
terian Church. 

She sailed for Africa in August, 1902, and I recall 
with much amusement her description of her voyage 
with our old friend and co-laborer at Luebo, another 
colored missionary, Rev. L. A. DeYampert. Our 
Congo Mission at that time was just a bit over ten 
years old, conditions were still very primitive, and 
the manner of travel was exceedingly difficult. The 
little narrow-gauge railway then plying between the 
ocean port of Matadi and the river port at Leopold- 
ville had only recently been completed, and the toy 
locomotives puffed rather asthmatically over the 250 
miles of mountains, hills, swamps, and savannahs. 
Our missionaries had to depend on the hospitality of 
the missionaries of the two Baptist missions and those 
of the Congo Balolo Mission for shelter and food on 
the long railway voyage—long by reason of the 
tortuous track and the weak rolling stock. Arrived 
at Leopoldville, they met the “Lapsley,” which our 
older missionaries refer to as the “First Lapsley,” as 
it was the first steamer bought for our mission, a 
most vital link between our mission and its transport 
base at Leopoldville. About two years after that first 
voyage of these missionaries the “First Lapsley” 
sank in the strong currents of Wissman Pool with 
the loss of the life of Henry Slaymaker and a num- 
ber of natives in the crew. A new and finer steamer, 
also known as “The Lapsley,” took her place and 
did noble and valiant service until she became no 
longer necessary because of improved river trans- 
port and the coming of the railways. 

After a voyage of 26 days, we find her at Luebo, 
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receiving a welcome that many of us who followed 
in after years were to experience, thousands of 
natives lining the river banks, waving palm fronds 
and singing some of the grand old hymns translated 
into their native language. Mrs. Edmiston had the 
privilege of getting a start in the native language 
under the tutelage of the master teacher and trans- 
lator, Dr. Wm. M. Morrison. But it was to be only 
a start, for the call came to serve at Ibanche, thirty- 
five miles from Luebo, with Dr. and Mrs. Sheppard, 
Dr. Sheppard being the pioneer of our mission, to- 
gether with Samuel Lapsley. This station at Ibanche 
had been founded by Dr. Morrison in 1897, and 
because conditions made it impossible to get farther 
into the interior, it was right on the edge of the 
Bakuba kingdom. Afterwards, as you perhaps know, 
Ibanche was made a substation of Luebo, and our 
Bulape Station was founded nearer the heart of the 
Bakuba territory. 

For many years the Edmistons were at Ibanche 
doing a fine piece of work. I well recall my first 
visit to this station in 1912 and my stay in their 
hospitable home, where kindness was lavished on 
my wife and me as new missionaries taking their 
first vacation from their work at Luebo. The 
Edmistons were alone on the station at that time, 
as the other missionaries were on furlough, but 
everything was running full tilt—the Girls’ Home, 
Boys’ Home, schools, and evangelistic work. I was 
impressed both with her efficiency and her energy 
in managing two or three tasks alone that were 
sufficient for an equal number of missionaries. But 
never a word of complaint or an expression of 
unhappiness. 

At Ibanche in the early days she was exposed to 
danger very often. The most serious time came in 
1904, when the Bakuba became incensed over the 
imprisonment of their king at Luebo for his dis- 
obedience and disloyalty to the Government, and 
took their vengeance on all the foreigners in their 
territory. In the general melee Ibanche was burned 
to the ground, and our missionaries had to flee to 
Luebo for their lives. However, when the revolt 
was subdued and conditions somewhat pacified, our 
missionaries returned and began work anew. A 
new and more beautiful Ibanche arose out of the 
ashes of the old. 

In July, 1905, Miss Althea Brown became Mrs. 
A. L. Edmiston, Mr. Edmiston having come to the 
field between her own arrival and the year of their 
marriage. Of this union two sons were born in 
Africa, Sherman Lucius in 1906 and Alonzo Leau- 
court in 1913, both of whom, however, are better 
known among the missionaries by their native 
names, Kuete and Bope. The favorable attitude of 
the Bakuba king and members of the royal family 
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toward the Edmistons was shown in the fact that 
they themselves gave their own names to these 
foreign children. Both of these missionaries had a 
tremendous influence over the Bakuba people, whom 
they loved unmistakably. 

In the shifting conditions and circumstances of 
the work among the Bakuba people, our missionary 
force working among them was also shifted, and we 
find the Edmistons transferred to Luebo in 1914, 
then back to Ibanche for a short while, then to 
Mushenge, capital of the Bakuba kingdom; and 
finally they were called to the educational work at 
Mutoto, which was made the center for the train- 
ing of the mission’s native preachers. In all their 
changes of residence there was no lack of coépera- 
tion with the other members of the stations, and 
no slackening of that energy and force that has 
always characterized their work. Mrs. Edmiston 
could be depended on always to do her share, and 
more than her share, of any of the manifold duties 
of the station. She has been called on in any case 
of illness in the home, and my own family has felt 
her tender ministrations at several times when we 
had serious sickness, at one time when I myself had 
a very serious accident. We can never forget her 
quiet unobtrusiveness and utter efficiency at such 
desperate times. 

We have mentioned her energy. This was 
indomitable. She never seemed to weary, and after 
more than thirty years of service she was still 
carrying on as great a burden of work as she had 
assumed when she landed on the mission. Weari- 
ness never seemed to come her way, though she 
was far from well at times. 

Another trait was her versatility. She was called 
on to teach, to manage the Girls’ Home on three 
different stations at various times, to translate school 
books and compile a Bakuba grammar, and to do 
many other tasks, all of which she did well. But 
her educational work was interrupted for a while 
by the call to a different type of work, that of the 
Mutoto Hospital. Dr. King and Miss Nina Farmer, 
who were then at Mutoto Station, felt the need of 
a capable assistant in their medical work, and Mrs. 
Edmiston was assigned at their request to the hos- 
pital, although she had never had any but the 
practical experience of an African dispensary. In 
the absence of Dr. King and after the death of 
Miss Farmer, Mrs. Edmiston took complete charge 
of the Mutoto Hospital until the arrival of Dr. 
Tinsley Smith and Miss Catherine Minter (now 
Mrs. Tinsley Smith). Later on the call came from 
Lubondai Station for her services in the absence on 
furlough of Dr. Cousar and Miss Liston, and for 
several months she assisted Mrs. Shive in the medical 

(Continued on page $12) 
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Rev. Samuel Leslie Morris, D.D., LL.D. 
December 25, 1854—May 10, 1937 


It seems fitting in connection with the passing of Dr. S. L. Morris, 
formerly Executive Secretary of Home Missions and since 1930 Secretary 
Emeritus, that we publish the resolutions prepared by Dr. Homer 
McMillan, his successor, and adopted by the Executive Committee upon 
Dr. Morris’ retirement in 193 

“In the passing of Dr. Morris from the management of Assembly’s 
Home Missions, the Executive Committee inscribes its appreciation of 
his thirty years’ service to the Home Mission cause and pays him a heart- 
felt tribute as a devoted minister of Jesus Christ and a capable executive 
of the Church. Thirty years is not a long time in the life of a state or an 
institution, but it is almost one half the three score years and ten that are 
allotted to man upon earth. It is more than one half of the fifty-five years 
that Dr. Morris has given to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 

“To serve a great cause for so long a time is no small distinction. It is 
not vouchsafed to many men, even to those called to positions of great 
trust, to have thirty years filled with so many worth-while achievements 
in the Kingdom of God. Dr. Morris goes from the work with the affection 
of the hundreds of missionaries with whom he labored in the fields, the 
love and confidence of those who were his associates in the Committee, 
the esteem of the Assembly which intrusted him with its affairs, and the 
gratitude of the whole Church for a service well done.” 


Adopted by the Executive CoMMITTEE oF Home Missions, 
June 24, 1930. 
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Home Missions in South Carolina Presbytery 


By Craupe A. Catcorr* 


EELING that there existed a great challenge for 

the cause of Home Missions in South Carolina 

Presbytery, the committee on Home Missions, 
through its chairman, drew up a plan of procedure 
whereby its policies would be fixed, and where- 
upon the task could proceed. The program planned 
was adopted by presbytery, and is as follows: 


1. That resident, qualified pastors be placed on 
each field, as opportunity affords. 

2. That salaries for the various fields shall be de- 
termined by the nature of the fields and qualities of 
the men. 

3. That the minimum salary paid any minister on 
any field be $1,200, and that all salaries be paid 
promptly from preferred funds from presbytery’s 
central treasury. 

4. That each field is to make careful surveys in 
the promotion of tithing, or at least employ the 
plan of the Every Member Canvass before it is eligi- 
ble to participate in receiving appropriation funds 
from presbytery. 

5. That annual evangelistic meetings be held in 
each church, not less than one full week in dura- 
tion, and Vacation Church Schools be held when the 
way be clear. 

6. That a program of work shall be promoted in 
each field which will bring it to self-support as 
soon as possible. 

7. That a summary report be made (on blanks 
furnished) by each field monthly. 

8. That annual ; joint meetings of the home-mission 
pastors and the committee be held for fellowship 
and general discussions of interest. Lunch served 
free to all home-mission men. 


Thus far, the Lord of the harvest has seen fit to 
greatly bless all our fields of endeavor. Out of the 
regular evangelistic meetings the churches have 
grown in most places, and new Sunday schools have 
been organized. A group of weak churches has 
been revived by placing a new man on the field who 
has given them his full time and oversight. In these 
churches renewed interest is manifest under the 
leadership of Rev. David Boozer, who took them 
over one year ago. Two have doubled their mem- 
bership, another has a fine Sunday school for the 
first time in years, and regular services after 
threatened dissolution and abandonment. 

Another group, under the fine leadership of Rev. 


*Rev. Claude A. Calcote is chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of South Carolina Presbytery and pastor of the Aveleigh 
Church, Newberry, S. C. 





Recent additions to the Litle River Church upon profession 
of faith 


C. J. Matthews, is enjoying with interest and en- 
thusiasm the best: organized program it has had in 
fifty years, according to an elder in one of the 
churches. Dr. McLaughlin places this group on the 
list of distinction in the Assembly. Little River 
Church, of this group, which was organized twelve 
years before Washington crossed the Delaware and 
which had all but been dissolved, having only three 
members whose whereabouts were known and 
whose building was in terrible condition, was given 
in living chance, and now she has a program of 
church activity to compare with any standard coun- 
try church. Here an average of thirty young peo- 
ple meet each Sunday night for their program. Dur- 
ing the first revival, when an invitation for mem- 
bership was extended. twenty-four young people 
accepted Christ on profession of their faith and 
joined the church. Many adults also professed 
faith in Christ and united; so that now the church 
has a progressive congregation of about fifty mem- 
bers. Rev. C. J. Matthews, pastor of this church 
and the group of which it is a member, now has 
plans approved by presbytery to erect a commodi- 
ous brick church at a central location suitable for 
the union of the Dominick and Little River 
churches, which have voted unanimously to unite. 
The church will be free of debt. 

The church at Ware Shoals, following the splen- 
did leadership of Rev. Joseph Conyers, has so 
progressed in membership and contributions that 
presbytery no longer appropriates funds for its 
sustenance. These are but fair samples of the kind 
of work being done in our presbytery; not to men- 
tion the splendid work being done on two other 
fields. Three outpost Sunday schools have been or- 
ganized. Funds have been made available whereby 
an additional man will soon be placed on a new field 
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Little River Church, organized 1764 


to continue this type of work throughout the pres- 
bytery. 

It is the belief of our committee that where the 
people live there God’s opportunity lies. We be- 
lieve that only three things, humanly speaking, are 
necessary for the building of God’s kingdom in the 
average community: (1) people, (2) open doors 
with a fair program, and (3) a prevailing spirit of 
unity among the people. With God’s will and the 
above simple rules, we believe a flourishing First 
Presbyterian Church could be promoted in the 
midst of the Sahara Desert. 

We believe also that many of our old parent 


churches out in God’s open spaces in the country- 
side and villages, where souls still cringe and plot 
for a spiritual existence, will respond and live again 
when a fair chance is accorded them, even though 
they have already suffered long through neglect. 

It is our belief too, that so long as a laborer is 
worthy of his hire, it is not becoming to a great 
church to let her men go out to these fields of 
sacrifice and self-denial and expect them to make 
brick without straw. We must stand by them. The 
least thing we owe them is a full larder. So long 
as the Lord of the harvest gives us ability, we want 
to go up and possess the land. 





Commencement at Elise Academy 


By Mitprep Ho.ier* 


HE thirty-third annual commencement of Elise 

Academy began on Wednesday, May 5, with a 

debate on the query: “Resolved: That the 
government should own and operate all electric 
utilities.” 

The music recital was given on Friday evening. 
The piano pupils and the chorus class gave an enjoy- 
able program under the direction of Miss Sara Kay, 
music teacher. 


*Miss Mildred Holler is teacher of Bible and director of publicity 
at Elise Academy, Hemp, N. C. 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. W. S. Golden, a very popular~ Presbyterian 
minister of Carthage, N. C. Mr. Golden is President 
of the Board of Trustees of Elise Academy, and 
has shown his interest in Elise in many ways 
throughout the years. 

The annual sermon before the young people was 
given by the Rev. R. G. Matheson of Jackson 
Springs, N. C. Mr. Matheson is especially beloved 
in this presbytery by the young people and is a very 
interesting speaker. He is also a trustee of Elise 
Academy. 
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1937 Graduates at Elise Academy, Hemp, North Carolina 


On Monday, May 10, the class-day exercises were 
given by the Seniors, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Wolfe. The theme for this presentation 
was “The Open Road.” 

Elise was extremely fortunate in having for the 
commencement address such a nationally known 
educator as Dr. Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. Dr. Graham is much 
sought after for addresses of this sort, and it was 
possible to have him only by speaking for him a 
year ahead. He is a very attractive personality and 
a most pleasing speaker. 

There were fourteen students who _ received 
diplomas. One of these plans to enter the ministry. 
He is now the student pastor of two churches. 

The annual commencement play, “Anything 
Might Happen,” was given under the direction of 
Miss Cornelia Atkins of the Department of English. 


The Elise faculty, student body, and friends are 
rejoicing in the completion of the auditorium seat 
project, and in the new stage curtains and cyclorama 
which were used for the first time at commence- 
ment. 

Both school and community are happy over the 
coming of the Rev. L. A. McLaurin of Rowland, 
North Carolina, who will become pastor of the 
Elise Presbyterian Church about June 1. Mr. Mc- 
Laurin has been pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Rowland for the past fourteen years. 
During this time he has gained an enviable record 
as a minister. Prior to going to Rowland he served 
a pastorate in Jonesboro. In addition to his work 
in the church and community, Mr. McLaurin will 
teach the Bible classes in the Academy and devote 
some of his time to other school activities. 





SPICE BOX will be found on page 458 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—July 1, 1936..................... $29,574.88 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—July 1, 1937..................... 38,051.43 
Increase in offering for three months........................ $ 8,476.55 
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My Life-Story Thus Far 


By Dzanpira CHIPHE* 


WAS born in East Africa. My father was a son 

of a royal family. My grandfather was a great 

general and led many African tribal wars, none 
of which he lost. I have three brothers and four 
sisters, the oldest of whom was one of the earlier 
teachers in a mission school under the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. My father was a Mohammedan. 
He allowed my mother to go with us to the Chris- 
tion church, but he would not go. My mother was 
not connected with any church, but she was anx- 
ious for her children to learn “the white people’s 
teaching.” She sent all my brothers and sisters to 
the mission school but kept me at home. When I 
asked her why she did not send me, she replied, 
“The white people cannot teach children, but when 
you are _— I will send you.” This answer did 
not satisfy me at all. I had heard my sister sing 
“Jesus Loves Me This I Know,” and I felt I ought 
to know more about Jesus. 

Again I asked my mother to send me to the 
mission school, where I might learn about Jesus, and 
her reply was that I was a little child and could not 
go far. One day I overheard two native teachers 
talking about England and America. This was the 
first time I had heard of these two great countries. 
I stood far from them as it is not lawful for a little 
child to take part or ask any questions of older per- 
sons. After hearing these teachers talk, I was ready 
to go either to England or to America. 

I had no money, but I definitely made up my 
mind to go to America where I might be taught 
the word of God. When I reached home I told my 
mother and father I wanted to go to America, be- 
cause it was a place where the white people taught 
little black boys. Of course they told me it was 
too far and I was too little. From that day my 
childish prayer was: “O Lord, my God, help me 
to go and arrive in America, because I want to 
learn of Thee.” 

This was my first prayer in my father’s house. 
Soon after this my mother told me that she had 
decided that she wanted me to be a preacher when 
I was grown. Her inspiring words made me feel 
that the cause which I wanted to take up was good, 
because she liked it too. Yet my father and mother 
would not hear me talk about going anywhere away 
from home. 

Soon after this I ran away. I had decided to come 
to America, but it seemed impossible because I was 


*Dzandira Chiphe is a student at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


very small and had no money. I walked ten days 
before I met people who were going to a town 
which was about thirty-two days’ walk from my 
home. The men were good to me. We walked more 
in the night than in the day, for then it was much 
cooler. Crossing one of the rivers by swimming, 
one of the men was caught by a crocodile. When 
we reached the big town I found work with a 
white lady who paid me twenty-five cents a week. 
I was very happy to earn such good wages. I 
worked for her until I had something like $2.50, 
which I thought was enough money for my fare 
to America. I left this place to go to another 
town, a distance of about 400 miles. I walked and 
walked. My feet were swollen many, many times, 
but my heart was happy as I felt Jesus was with 
me all the time. There was never a day in which I 
did not pray. But most of the time I prayed while 
I was walking. The food I ate was more wild fruit 
than cooked food. 

When I arrived in Cape Town I went to the 
steamship company to buy a ticket for America 
with $2.50. The white gentleman laughed at me, as 
I could not speak English. He told me I was only 
a little boy and that $2.50 was only enough to buy 
bread. When he told me this, I shed tears, for I had 
nowhere to go and no more money. But God pro- 
vided for me, and I found a place to stay after 
sleeping on people’s porches for four nights. 

After a few months in Cape Town I went with 
a kind friend to Liberia, West Africa, and from 
there to America. A few months after I arrived in 
this country, the Negro woman who brought me 
here died, and I had a hard time. I struggled for 
many weeks trying to learn the American language. 
While in Chicago, where I attended school, I joined 
the Methodist Church. As I grew up I was sent to 
lecture about Africa, and visited many Negro 
churches. From Chicago I went to Mobile, Ala- 
bama, where I was licensed to preach. I was in 
charge of four churches and built one. The total 
number added to the church under this ministry 
was 374. Yet I was not satisfied because of the lack 
of education and proper theological training. 

Knowing the need of my poor people in Africa, 
I was praying each day that God would open the 
way that I might be able to learn more of His 
Word and preach to my people not only in Amer- 
ica but in Africa. But how can I go to schoo! with- 
out money? While in Mobile, a white minister 
advised me to go to Stillman Institute and talk to 

(Continued on page 499) 
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Home Mission Section 
General Missions Conference 


August 8-11, 1937 
Montreat, North Carolina 


b i= 11 o'clock service Sunday morning will 
be the opening service of the conference. The 

missionary sermon will be preached by Dr. 
J. B. Bisceglia of Kansas City, Missouri. For nine- 


terian Church in the U. S. A., will present his 
motion picture, “The Road to Oregon,” depicting 
the results of a century of Home Mission effort 
in the Great Northwest. 











teen years Dr. Bisceglia 
has been in charge of the 
Italian Institute and Cen- 
tral Chapel in Kansas 
City. As an educator, 
preacher, and home mis- 
sionary he is well known 
throughout our Church. 
The Sunday evening 
service will be under the 
direction of Dr. John 
Crockett, “Bishop of the 
Ozarks,” and the Gospel 
Team from the School 
of the Ozarks. Wherever 
Dr. Crockett and_ his 
boys have appeared they 
have made a wonder- 
fully fine impression. 
Dr. Wm. P. Shriver, 
Secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A., is to deliver 
a series of three addresses 
on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday morn- 
ings. For more than a 
quarter of a century 








HOME MISSION STUDY SEASON 
OCTOBER 1-31, 1937 

The General Assembly in session at 
Montreat last May set October 1-31, 
1937, as the Home Mission Study Sea- 
son. In response to several overtures 
asking that a special season be set apart 
in the fall for the completion of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund Campaign, 
the Assembly designated November as 
such a period. The Home Mission 
Study Season will therefore be ob- 
served during the month of October. 

The week of October 24-31 was 
designated as the Annual Home Mis- 
sion Week of Prayer, with a special 
Thank Offering for Home Missions in 
all the churches. 

Begin now to plan for the observance 
of this Home Mission Study Season. 








Tuesday evening, Mrs. 
Andrew Bramlett, Dean 
of Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, and a group 
of Indian girls from 
this splendid missionary 
school will have charge 
of the program. 

Wednesday evening, 
the Highland Folk 
Singers, students of 
Highland _ Institution, 
Guerrant, Kentucky, 
under the leadership of 
Dr. Cary R. Blain, prin- 
cipal of the school, will 
present a program of 
mountain ballads. 

Vesper services with 
missionary speakers will 
be held each evening of 
the conference. 

Rev. Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, D.D., former 
pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, now pas- 
tor of the East Liberty 








Dr. Shriver has been in charge of the City, Immi- 
grant, and Industrial Work of his great Church. 

On Monday evening, Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, 
Secretary of the National Board of Missions, Presby- 


Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, and contributing 
editor of The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, will lead 
the Bible Hour through the entire Missions Con- 
ference, August 8-18. 





My Life Story Thus Far 


(Continued from page 498) 


Mr. A. L. Jackson. This I did. I had no money for 
tuition, but Professor Jackson said he would try me 
for two weeks. I am still here. 


In January, 1935, I joined the Presbyterian 
Church, in which I believe God has appointed me 
to labor for Him. Yes, I am going to serve Him as 
long as I live. My desire is to go back to Africa and 
deliver a loving message to my heathen people, who 
are crying for Jesus Christ. 
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Harris-Cannaday School 


By S. B. M. 


HE mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing.—Isaiah 55:12. 

I have just had the joyful privilege of hold- 
ing an eight-day mission at our wonderful Harris- 
Cannaday Mountain School, and of being associated 
with its faithful faculty and with our beloved R. G. 
See, its faithful pastor and superintendent. I have 
seen the apple, peach, cherry, and dogwood trees, 
and all the beautiful forest flowers with their myriad 
_ blossoms, and the leafing trees with their tender 

green break forth into a song of praise to their 
Creator. My soul has bowed in reverence as I have 
beheld the results of twenty-three years of faith- 
fully sowing of the precious seed of the Word in 
the fertile virgin soil of mountain youth. Truly 
from these hearts and homes redeemed by grace 
divine goes up a song of praise to their Creator 
more glorious and beautiful than nature ever sang. 

On top of the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 
nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, two miles from 
the new Skyline Drive, the Harris-Cannaday School 
is located. 

In 1914, under the direction of a much-loved 
Shepherd of the Mountains, the late Dr. P. C. Clark, 
this school opened in a chestnut grove with 108 
pupils, using a board nailed to a chestnut tree as a 
blackboard and logs and slabs as seats. From that 
small beginning, Cannaday School has grown to 
probably the best high and grade school in Floyd 
County. The school has one of the most substan- 
tial buildings in the county, a large dormitory of 
eighteen rooms, an adjoining tract of fifteen acres, 
and a fine well 110 feet deep. 

The outstanding feature of Cannaday is that the 
Bible, the Child’s and Shorter Catechisms are taught 
and emphasized. Many passages of the Bible are 
memorized by each grade. Christ is held up as the 
Ideal of every scholar. 

For twenty-three years Cannaday has given to 
hundreds of boys and girls an opportunity for a 
Christian education that they could not have had 
without it. Many have seized this opportunity and 
are taking their places in the world, being num- 
bered among the most substantial Christian citizens 
of their communities. A Cannaday graduate who 
finished with high honors at Hampden-Sydney is 
now a successful teacher in Tennessee. A graduate 


*Rev. S. B. M. Ghiselin is pastor of the Vinton, Shawsville, and 
Roanoke Valley churches in Montgomery Presbytery. He resides in 
Vinton, Va. 


GHISELIN* 


of two years ago is preaching in the Tennessee 
mountains. Two Cannaday girls are graduating 
this year from Pikeville Presbyterian College as 
teachers. Iwo Cannaday boys are about to grad- 
uate from Bluefield Business College. Five teachers 
in Floyd County are Cannaday graduates. A Can- 
naday boy is operating a successful fox farm three 
miles away. He has 113 silver foxes, thirty minks 
and a number of pheasants. 

Cannaday is a character factory, turning out stal- 
wart Christian men and women. A farmer’s wife 
living near the school told me she used to see the 
smoke of nine stills from the top of a hill near her 
house. The gospel has so changed the people that 
now very little liquor is used in this community. I 
met a young girl there who lately was about to be 
sent to the reform school. Under the influence of 
these teachers she is now an humble, obedient Chris- 
tian. A few years ago a little girl deserted by her 
mother was kept in this school by the Kiwanis Club 
of a near-by city. She is now a beautiful Christian 

irl. 

. One’s heart is stirred by what friends of Canna- 
day have done. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Lynchburg built an additional room at a cost of 
about $100.00. Two or three boarding pupils are 
supported by the gifts of friends. A circle from 
Raleigh Court Presbyterian Church spent the day 
at Cannaday this year and left their tokens of love. 
The presbyterial has sent several stoves. Some have 
donated clothing. Someone added a victrola which 
has brought joy to all in the dormitory. 

There are several outstanding needs of “Canna- 
day” which ought to be met. 


1. Scholarships to pay for deserving, needy 
children. Ten children were turned away last 
year because of lack of funds. The dormitory 
will accommodate fifty instead of the nine or ten 
they have this year. 

2. A housekeeper to relieve the principal and 
teachers of hard work they have to do in addition 
to their school duties. It is not fitting for the 
Church to put such drudgery on faithful Chris- 
tian teachers. 

3. A Washing Machine. 


The usefulness of this school can be quad- 
rupled by the helpfulness of friends. Let us keep 
on helping to make the mountains and the hills 
break forth into singing to Him whom we love. 
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Yester years 
By 
HALLIE PAXSON WINSBOROUGH 


This delightful book—just off the press—is, as Mrs. Winsborough 
says, her “Silver Offering to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our 
beloved Woman’s Auxiliary.” 


Further quoting from her Foreword: 


“Tt is not a history, though it tells some happenings we deem impor- 
tant in the story of how God led his handmaidens into wider service for 
Him through the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

‘Neither is this an autobiography , for the memories recorded here 
are of events which occurred within a segment of only seventeen years 
taken out of a busy life of more than three score and ten years. 

“Rather it is history seen from the inside during those early years of 
the founding and early life of our Woman’s Auxiliary.” 


* * * * * 


The Auxiliary program for August is based on Y esteryears, and a 
detailed plan for presenting the book in a fascinating way is included in 
the Year Book literature. Every auxiliary should have a copy of the 
book. Some auxiliaries will wish to follow the presentation of Yesteryears 
with a sketch of the history of their own organization. 
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A Path in the Storm By ExizaBetu Ross* 


Christ in the silence, 


Praying in God-filled peace, 
While o’er the little boat the fierce, wild tempests 
roll 
In furious violence, 
Like demons in release. 
Hath He, the Lord of wind and wave, now lost 
control? 


Once on tranquil lake 
Our fishers’ nets were tossed, 
And we counted abundant draft with joy and pride, 
Now fearful hearts quake, 
And all to us seems lost, 
While the Master prays serene on the mountain side. 


Ah, Lord! we see Thee 
Treading the foaming wrath, 
And Thy beloved form blesses our straining sight; 


But call us to Thee, 


And storms are but a path, 
O’er which we walk beside Thee through a trou- 


bled night. 


*Mrs. H. L. Ross of Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 





Contribution of Woman’s Work to Kingdom 
Service through the Past 25 Years 
As reported by the Secretary of Woman’s Work to the General Assembly, May 1937 


THE ORGANIZATION ESTABLISHED 

The year 1912 was indeed a landmark in the his- 
tory of Woman’s Work, for the approval of the 
new plan of organization was a crowning of the 
efforts of those pioneer leaders who envisioned a 
united Woman’s Work in our Church, and worked 
faithfully and persistently at the task of taking the 
necessary steps for its beginning. The Bristol As- 
sembly gave the official endorsement to the new 
plan of organized Woman’s Work through the 
adoption of the following recommendation, which 
was made by the Standing Committee on Church 
Societies of which Dr. J. M. Grier was chairman: 

That the four Executive Committees be directed to 
select a woman possessing suitable gifts, who, under their 
direction, shall give her whole time to the work of organ- 
izing our women into synodical and presbyterial unions 
and local societies under control of synods, presbyteries, 
and sessions, respectively; coérdinating Woman’s and Young 
People’s Societies now organized; stimulating interest by 
gathering and disseminating needed information, in order 
that this mighty Auxiliary in our Church’s life and growth 
may become even more fruitful of good than in the past. 

The four Executive Secretaries, who, at the re- 
quest of the women, had been appointed the Super- 
visory Committee of the Auxiliary, met by direc- 
tion of the Assembly the following summer at Mon- 
treat with the synodical presidents to outline and 


erect the new organization. From that historic meet- 
ing of the Supervisory Committee and the synodi- 
cal presidents in Montreat on August 10, 1912, there 
radiated influences which have been too far- 
reaching to estimate. Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
who, together with Miss Jennie Hanna and Mrs. 
D. A. McMillan, had been so largely used in pre- 
senting the need for organized Woman’s Work, 
was one whom God had been preparing through 
the years, yet all unknown to her, for the call to 
the leadership of this organization. Because she rec- 
ognized it as God’s call, she consented to be the 
Superintendent of the new organization. Encour- 
aged indeed were those leaders in that meeting thus 
to see the evidence of God’s provision for this new 
work. His clear leading was further seen in the 
next steps: temporary headquarters were fixed at 
Kansas City; Mrs. A. M. Howison agreed to accept 
the office of Treasurer; and a Woman’s Council 
consisting of the synodical presidents was con- 
stituted. 

Thus was the organization established, and God 
continued to work through these pioneer women 
who led the way, step by step, in planning and 
executing plans which strengthened the synodical, 


presbyterial, and local organizations of the women 
of our Church. 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


A study of the annual reports as submitted to the 
Assembly reveal a most remarkable development i in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Such expressions as the 
following, which seem to characterize the record of 
those early years, are proof of the enlargement of 
the field of serviec and study: “more women in- 
terested in missions,” “enlistment of increased num- 
ber of women in the Church’s program,” “increased 
opportunities for service.” The steps in this growth 
might well be marked out by certain of the actions 
of the Assembly in regard to the Auxiliary. 

In 1916, the action of the Assembly was as fol- 
lows: 

We recommend that the Assembly approve the plan of 
organization embodied in the constitution of the Woman’s 
Auxiliaries and the adoption of a uniform name for the 
various constituent bodies, namely, “Local Woman’s Auxil- 


iary,” “Presbyterial Woman’s Auxiliary,” “Synodical 
Woman’s Auxiliary,” “Woman’s Advisory Committee.” 


The Minutes of 1919 include an action in regard 
to the adoption of the Auxiliary-Circle plan, “as a 
practical and workable method, with such modifica- 
tions as local conditions may justify, for every 
church to consider in its organization of its women’s 
work.” Action similar to this was reiterated several 
successive years, and such official approval along the 
way has contributed definitely to the development 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the enlargement of its 
service. 


EVIDENCES OF ENRICHMENT OF LIFE 


Such testimony as is voiced in the following 
statement of one of the early leaders in Woman’s 
Work is significant as indicating the emphasis on 
the spiritual phases of the Auxiliary program from 
the very beginning of its organization. She said: 

“The Woman’s Auxiliary will come far short of its high 
calling if it forgets i it must be more than an organization. It 
must be an organism indwelt by life, the Life which is life 
indeed. We are part of His body and apart from Him we 
can do nothing. Our passion, like our Master’s, must be for 


souls, not forms nor machinery. Only so can we exalt Him 
who said, ‘I, if I be lifted up . . . will draw all men unto 


7” 


me. 


Auxiliary leaders ever stressed the importance of 
Bible Study, Prayer, and Personal Witnessing. Dur- 
ing the very first year of the organization, definite 
Bible Studies were prepared, and helps for personal 
and group intercession were given. Each succeed- 
ing year provision was made for these important 
aids to the enrichment of the personal devotional 
life. At times of special crises in the life of our 
Church and nation, the records show how the 
women responded to special calls to unceasing 
prayer, thousands signing the covenant of the 
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League of Intercessors initiated by Auxiliary leaders 
in 1920. 

For the more definite promotion of this impor- 
tant phase of work there were appointed, in 1920, 
Secretaries of Prayer Bands and Bible Study in the 
auxiliaries. During the following year this name 
was changed to Secretary of Spiritual Resources and 
still later designated by the name we now use for 
this officer—Secretary for the Development of 
Spiritual Life. The plan for United Bible Study 
was initiated in 1926, and each year since that date 
there has been designated some book of the Bible 
or subject for study throughout the Auxiliary, and 
definite helps have been prepared by the office to 
guide the Bible Study of individuals and of groups. 
The following have ‘been used as a basis for Auxil- 
iary Bible Study: John, Matthew, Luke, Acts, Ro- 
mans, James, Hebrews, The Psalms. Mark, The Holy 
Spirit, Genesis. 

Records cannot give full evidence of the deeper 
spiritual values which have resulted from the em- 
phasis on Bible Study and Prayer, but it is impor- 
tant to note here that the results of the accom- 
plishments through the years are proof that those 
who have directed the work of the Auxiliary have 
stressed the fact that service for Christ is accept- 
able only as it is inspired by a consecrated life and 
loving heart. 


EMPHASIS ON STUDYING TO KNOW AND 
TRAINING TO Do 


A systematic study of every department of the 
work of the Church has ever been one of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the program of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. How wisely and carefully the 
early leaders planned for the educational program 
of the Auxiliary is noted from the records of those 
years and from the wealth of rich literature pro- 
vided for the auxiliaries! Even a reading of the 
titles of some of the leaflets, prepared for the in- 
struction of officers and cause secretaries and for in- 
formation as to our work at home and abroad, will 
suffice to show how splendidly this phase of the 
work was promoted. Year Books, including pro- 
grams presenting all the causes of the Church, were 
prepared each year even from the very first, and 
were made available from the headquarters’ office. 

Other important training features which have 
been emphasized throughout the years are as fol- 
lows: (1) Coéperation with the PRESBYTERIAN SuR- 
VEY in preparation of material included in the Aux- 
iliary Department. This is referred to in the very 
first report and has ever had an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the educational program. Ever since 
1916, there has been a plan for codperation with the 
editors of the Church Papers in the preparation of 
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a Woman’s Page in these periodicals. (2) Promo- 
tion of the Woman’s Conference at Montreat from 
the very beginning of the Woman’s Auxiliary or- 
ganization. This conference has been known as 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School since 1926. 
Courses in Bible, Missions, Methods, and related sub- 
jects are taught to prospective leaders, who in turn 
are used to train others in their synodical, presby- 
terial and local auxiliaries. (3) Direction of Synodi- 
cal Auxiliary Training Schools where similar em- 
phasis is placed on instruction and information. 
(4) Encouragement of definite and earnest study 
of Missions, based on the textbooks designated for 
each year, with emphasis all through the years on 
careful preparation of teachers of Mission Study i in 
the local churches. (5) Promotion of Auxiliary ‘Of- 
ficers’ Training Conferences for the purpose of 
training those who are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility. for the direction of some phase of the work. 
These have grown rapidly and are becoming more 
and more a vital factor in leading the women to 
know better how to do the tasks that are theirs. 

Someone has said that “an organization is an ar- 
rangement whereby a definite work is assigned to 
a definite party that it may be accomplished in the 
most efficient manner, so that the whole may re- 
sult as originally intended.” This is a very good 
picture of the Woman’s Auxiliary as, through its 
monthly programs, its plan of circle study and serv- 
ice groups, and the functioning of cause secretaries 
representing all the Church’s program, it has be- 
come the means of leading its members in studying 
to know the whole task of the Church, and in train- 
ing them to do their respective share of the work 
committed to Christian women as representatives of 
Christ in the world today. Surely, the women have 
an important part of this responsibility of being 
witnesses of Him unto the uttermost part of the 
world, and the Woman’s Auxiliary has served to 
prepare them better to fulfill that mission. 


INVESTMENTS IN KINGDOM ENTERPRISES 


In this evaluation of woman’s contribution to 
Kingdom service, we have been testing some of the 
fruitage of their endeavor in the light of their pur- 
pose as stated thus, “All the women of the Church 
praying for, studying about, and giving to all the 
causes of the Church.” We have noted some of 
the spiritual and educational results. Let us review 
some of the financial investments. 

Though figures cannot tell the whole story, it is 
significant to note that through the twenty-five 
years of organized Woman’s Work nearly $9,000,- 
ooo has been contributed to Assembly Agencies 
alone through the Auxiliary. The total of gifts of 
the Auxiliary for all causes is over $26,000,000o—an 
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average of more than a million dollars a year. For 
these offerings of substance we do praise our 
Heavenly Father, and express our gratitude for the 
privilege of investment in Kingdom enterprises 
which represent service that counts eternally. 

These gifts have been made through the regular 
budgets of the Auxiliary, which include all the 
causes of the Church. They do not represent the 
gifts which the women as members of the church 
make through their church envelopes. They do 
include their special offerings given at the seasons 
designated by the Assembly; the Birthday Offer- 
ings which have touched some form of Woman’s 
Work around the world; and other special gifts 
made by synodical, presbyterial, or local auxil- 
iaries—such as gifts for scholarships in Assembly or 
synodical schools and colleges, for erection of build- 
ings at Kerrville, Montreat, and Mission Court in 
Richmond, and gifts to Young People’s Conferences 
and other forms of Y oung People’ s work. The gifts 
of each auxiliary are included in the financial re- 
port of its church and are part of its church’s 
budget where the church follows the Assembly’s 
financial plan for the auxiliary. The separate aux- 
iliary report is largely for the purpose of planning 
increase in gifts and for conserving presbytery’s 
percentages. 

In addition, there has been the offering of sub- 
stance and loving service in the preparation of 
White Cross supplies for more than twenty-five hos- 
pitals on the foreign field and two in the home field, 
for the outfitting of missionary children during the 
furlough years, and other such interesting projects. 
All such gifts made in the Name of Christ and for 
His glory : are truly investments that will yield fruit- 
age which cannot be humanly appraised. 


SoME RESULTS OF ENLARGED Horizons 


Auxiliary Organization Extended to Women of 
Other Races and Other Lands. It is an inspiration 
to the white women of our Woman’s Auxiliary to 
realize that our organization includes the Indian 
women of Indian Piedivorsial, the Mexican women 
of Tex.-Mex. Presbyterial, and the Negro women in 
three Negro Presbyterials—all of these having been 
organized under the leadership of Mrs. Winsbor- 
ough, except the Indian Presbyterial which came 
into being 1 in 1910. Mrs. Winsborough’ s influence as 
a premier organizer has also been extended out to 
our foreign fields, where, largely as a result of her 
visits to the Orient and to Latin America, the 


women of our Missions have been more definitely 
organized, most of them according to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary plan, adapted, of course, to their needs. 
What an inspiration it is to have echoes of the work 
of the women in Korea, where, in 1922, under the 
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leadership of Miss Elise Shepping, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church of Korea was 
organized, and where there are now four presby- 
terial auxiliaries! Since 1925 there has been a pres- 
byterial organization in our Mission in Mexico, with 
the leadership largely in the hands of the Mexican 
Christian women, Senorita Emma Gomez having 
blazed the trail by serv ing in the capacity of Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work in the Mission there. Some 
very interesting developments in Woman's Work 
have taken place in Brazil, where there are not only 
presbyterial organizations, but an Assembly-wide 
Executive Secretary of Woman’s Work, a Brazilian 
woman, Donna Blanche Gomez Licio, a graduate of 
Charlotte Kemper School. She was appointed by the 
1936 General Assembly of the Brazilian Church to 
succeed Miss Genevieve Marchant, who had been 
serving in that office since 1932. In each of the 
other Missions, we also find evidence of blessings 
resulting from some form of Auxiliary organization 
among the women of the national churches. 
Sharing With Other Denominations. The values 
of the unified plan of Woman’s Work have ex- 
tended beyond the borders of our own Church. 
Other denominations in our country have used the 
pattern of our organization, adopting and adapting 
it, and large numbers are using materials prepared 
in our office. Requests continually come from a 
number of other denominational headquarters, from 
individual churches of other denominations, and 
from many ministers and women of our sister de- 
nominations, asking for organization literature, for 
program material, and for helps in Bible Study. A 
review of the requests for our Bible Study books 
during the past three years reveals these interesting 
facts: over 3,000 copies of Bible Studies have been 
sent in answer to requests from groups represent- 
ing nine denominations and seventeen states out- 
side the bounds of our Assembly. 
Interdenominational Contacts. As early as 1913, 
our Woman’s Work began its affiliation with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
(now integrated in the Foreign Missions Conference 
and our Committee’s relationship continued through 
the Committee on Women’s Work of this Con- 
ference). In 1915, the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
hostess to the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions which met in Atlanta. From time to time the 
reports of Woman’s Work give evidence of the 
importance of this interdenominational affiliation, 
through which the women of our Church are led to 
receive a wider vision of need in our world and a 
better understanding of our denominational re- 
sponsibility in the Mission Field. Beginning in 1927, 
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the observance of the World Day of Prayer has 
ever been a part of our program, and enthusiastically 
promoted not only in our country but in all of 
our nine Missions through our women Missionaries 
in these Missions. Our organization, through its 
Superintendent, had a large share in the establish- 
ment of this World Day of Prayer. 

Interracial Codperation is another phase of the 
service of our women which has continued through 
the years, beginning with the promotion of Negro 
Conferences in 1916, the first one having been held 
at Stillman Institute, then further expressed through 
coéperation with State Interracial Committees and 
the Interracial Commission in Atlanta. Even after 
Mrs. Winsborough’s retirement, she continued ac- 
tive promotion of this work at the request of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, and under her 
leadership an outstanding piece of united Christian 
Social Service work was promoted in Alabama and 
later in other States. This is now being directed 
by leaders within the synodicals. 


FRUITAGE WHICH ABIDES 


There is a countless host of those who have given 
of their service so unreservedly throughout the past 
years—some in one way and some in another. We 
cannot even list them all here, but we would name a 
few of these—ones who, from the earliest days 
even until now, have contributed so largely to the 
work of our women. First, we would mention Mrs. 
D. A. McMillan, who served so faithfully and effi- 
ciently for 18 years as Treasurer of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and later of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. Mrs. S. H. Askew, Mrs. E. L. Russell, and 
Mrs. C. S. Shawhan are three who have shared with 
the women of our Church their rare gifts of teach- 
ing—Mrs. Askew and Mrs. Russell through their 
Bible teaching; and Mrs. Shawhan through her in- 
struction in Parliamentary Law, doing more than 
we shall ever know to help to strengthen the useful- 
ness of our presiding officers. Mrs. W. T. Fowler 
was appointed general Historian of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in 1929, and ever since then has given of 
her time and talents so efficiently in voluntary serv- 
ice to her Master, doing more than we shall ever 
know to encourage the record of “His Story” for 
future generations. The editors of our Woman’s 
Page in the Church Papers, Mrs. W. K. Seago and 
Miss Carrie Lee Campbell; also Miss Mamie Bays, a 
par excellence writer through the daily press, are 
ones whom we are happy to include in this roll call 
of those who have given and continue to give of 
their talents in His service. 

One who meant a great deal to the work of our 
Auxiliary and especially to the present Secretary of 
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Woman’s Work as she took over the Secretaryship 
at the time of Mrs. Winsborough’s illness and re- 
tirement, was Mrs. John Bratton, who served sev- 
eral years as chairman of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. The other six women, in addition 
to those who are now serving on the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, who have served on the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work have also made a strong 
contribution to Kingdom service: Mrs. J. L. Brock, 
Mrs. H. P. Harbison, Miss Agnes Davidson, Mrs. 
R. M. Pegram, Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, and Mrs. Andrew 
Bramlett. 

In the message of our synodical presidents given 
in the annual report, there are names of all past 
synodical presidents and other Auxiliary leaders who 
have served through the years, and with these we 
would think of all who have served as presbyterial 
presidents and in other places of leadership, to- 
gether with all those who, through the years, have 
given their God-endowed talents in consecrated 
service to Him as members of the office staff. Only 
God can truly reward these and all who have given 
of themselves to Him in the joyous task of further- 
ing His Kingdom. 

That one whom God has most largely used in 
all that has been wrought through the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, is the one to 
whom we would pay our especial tribute of praise. 
The fruitage of her service is such as could never 
be measured. It abides today and will abide. We 
are grateful that God has made it possible for her 
during the past year or two to compile a record 
of some of the early days of our Auxiliary life and 
some of the results as she, the leader for seventeen 
years, can best interpret them. This book, under 
the fascinating name Yesteryears, includes a tribute 
of appreciation to the “brethren” who made such 
a strong contribution to the establishing of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Preéminent among these are 
the four members of the Supervisory Committee— 
Mr. R. E. Magill, Dr. S. L. Morris, Dr. Egbert 
Smith, and Dr. Henry H. Sweets. None could esti- 
mate what their interest and their services meant 
throughout the years, and to them we would ex- 
press our grateful appreciation. Their testimonies of 
evaluation of twenty-five years of organized 
Woman’s Work carry much weight, for they have 
been closest to its administration and promotion; 
and, as Secretaries of Executive Committees in our 
Church, they do have the Church-wide and world- 
wide vision of our task as Christians. We are happy, 
therefore, to include in this report their messages 
on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our Woman’s 
Auxiliary: 

The approach of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary stirs the emotions and memories of 
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those who had the privilege of counseling with the leaders 
who visualized the service of an organization of women 
who would serve every Agency of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. Many organizations were in existence for the 
purpose of advancing special activities, but an organization 
with a program to serve every Agency and to share in 
world-wide activities was something new under the sun. 
The vision of the founders of the movement has been more 
than realized, and other denominations have found fea- 
tures they could copy with great profit to their work. A 
service of expanding value lies ahead as new avenues are 
discovered by the leaders of today, and we wish for them 
the blessing of God as they plan for new and greater things. 
R. E. Maaitr. 


Congratulations to the Woman’s Auxiliaries upon the 
completion of twenty-five years of service in developing 
the Missionary spirit of the Church and in the support of 
its benevolent operation. No agency of any denomination 
has rendered more conspicuous and efficient service to 
Christ and the Church. It can confidently say: “Behold my 
witness is in Heaven and my record is on high.” 

May these years of service be multiplied tenfold, and 
may the past be but an earnest of the future; and, above 
all things else, may the Auxiliary have always the blessing 
and commendation of the Master Whose eye is upon all His 
servants and their work! 

S. L. Morris. 


Most gladly I offer my tribute of appreciation and praise 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary as it celebrates its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. If ever the hand of God was visible in the 
birth and development of any organization, surely it stands 
out sun-bright in the history of the Auxiliary. In the cour- 
age and wisdom of its founders, in the discretion and tact 
that changed opponents into friends, in the form of its 
organization and its unceasing effort to enlist all the women 
of the Church, in the spirituality of its aims, in the rich 
and permanent fruitage of its Birthday Gifts, in its steady 
lift toward the beauty and power of a completely rounded 
life in Christ—in these and many other ways the guidance 
of the Spirit has been clearly manifest. As it enters another 
quarter century of life and service, may its future not dim 
but diadem its past! 

Ecpert W. SMITH. 


This is the Silver Anniversary of a Golden Organization! 
From its very inception the Auxiliary has revealed a spirit 
of love to God, and of service in His name to our own gen- 
eration. The women have not sought power and place; 
they have always revealed a desire to coéperate, to serve, 
to be auxiliary to all the plans and the work of the Church. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary grew out of a felt need and it has 
set its face earnestly to meet that need. It has united, in- 
spired, directed, and intensified in the women of the Church 
the thought of service. It is today ministering to great needs 
of life and of the Kingdom of God. It is making a rich 
contribution to the devotional life; it has been educational 
in its methods; it has magnified the attitude of service; it 
has recognized the claim of God on life and also on money, 
the stored-up energy of life; it has ministered to the social 
life of the household of faith. 

As the Woman’s Auxiliary now enters the second quarter 
of a century of life and service, the whole Church thanks 
God for what it is and what it has done, and humbly and 
gratefully invokes a continuance of God's presence in the 
lives of these faithful women to guide them in their plans 
and to strengthen them for every good word and work. 

Henry H. Sweets. 
































A World Outlook as Found on the Pages 
of Christian Literature 


ITH such a topic as the above the August 

Circle Program should be one of the most 

interesting of the year. The following items 
from the MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD are ones that have interested at least one 
member of the Auxiliary, and are given herewith 
with the suggestion that they may be used at the 
Round Table discussion of the program topic at 
your circle meeting: 

Mormons Lay New Plans. During the first week 
in April, 12,000 delegates to the 108th annual con- 
ference of the Mormon Church met in Salt Lake 
City, with one of the most ambitious programs ever 
undertaken. This included $1,350,000 in educa- 
tional projects (50 per cent increase over 1936), 
purchase of a site in Los Angeles for a $350,000 
temple, another at Idaho Falls, Idaho, for a $250,- 
ooo temple, erection of a score or more chapels in 
the United States and abroad, and intensification of 
their world-wide missionary work. The Mormon 
hierarchy, to obtain funds, enforces the old-time 
tithing system, collects from each member, in addi- 
tion, for the relief emergency, the cost of two meals 
per month. 

The church borrows no money and mortgages 
none of its vast properties, which include sugar- 
beet and other factories, mines, hotels, newspapers, 
buildings and mercantile establishments. 

Latin America—The Velorio Deserted. A velorio 
is an all-night vigil in honor of a saint who has an- 
swered a prayer. While one was being held in 
Placetas, Cuba, a cottage prayer meeting was under 
way next door, separated only by a thin partition, 
full of holes. The saint’s devotees inspected the 
prayer meeting through the holes, deserted the 
velorio, and joined the prayer meeting. Ten became 
candidates for admission to the Presbyterian Church, 
and the hostess of the velorio offered her home for 
another prayer meeting. 

This is all part of a general evangelistic campaign 
undertaken by the Presbytery of Havana in the 
months of January, February, and March. Each 
community was divided into districts; church mem- 
bers were assigned to visit the families of each dis- 
trict, giving out tracts and holding prayer meet- 
ings. Many meetings resulted in candidates for 
church membership. 

Homes for Lepers’ Children. A Brazilian woman, 
wife of Prof. Anderson Weaver, Methodist Mis- 
sionary to Brazil, is leading a movement in her 
country to establish in every state a “refuge home” 


for the healthy children of leprous parents, where 
they may be cared for, trained, and educated, and 
grow up free from all taint of leprosy. She has al- 
ready raised large sums, and homes have been built 
in seven of Brazil’s twenty-two states. 


Europe—Communists’ Catchism. Dawn is author- 
ity for the statement that there are more than 124 
communist Sunday schools in Great Britain in 
which the communist faith is taught. Their cate- 
chism includes such questions as: 


“What is God?” “God is a word used to desig- 
nate an imaginary being which people of them- 
selves have devised.” 

“Who is Jesus Christ?” “Jesus Christ is the son 
of a Jewish girl called Mary.” 


“Is he the Son of God?” “There is no God, there- 
fore there can be no God’s Son.” 


“Is Christianity desirable?” “Christianity is not 
advantageous to us, but harmful, it makes us spiritual 
cripples. By its teachings of bliss after death it de- 
ceives the people. Christianity is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the progress of mankind, therefore it is the 
duty of every citizen to help wipe out Christianity.” 

Jewish Crisis in Five Countries. Anti-Semitism, 
raised by Hitler in Germany to the status of a polit- 
ical religion, is rapidly spreading throughout East- 
ern Europe, and is approaching the high-water 
mark in Poland, the country with the biggest Jewish 
population outside the United States, and the high- 
est percentage of Jews in proportion to its total 
population, except for Palestine. Of the world’s 
entire Jewish population, 30 per cent are facing the 
choice of repeating the Exodus on a bigger scale 
than that chronicle in the Bible, and somehow 
crashing through immigration bars, or of dying a 
slow death from economic strangulation. 

It is reported that the Polish Government plans 
the “evacuation” of all the 3,150,000 Jews in Poland, 
thereby confronting other nations with a migration 
problem of unprecedented magnitude. 

Jews Seek to Conform. It is reported that two 
hundred prominent Rumanian Jews have offered to 
become converted to the Greek Orthodox faith to 
“Gdentify themselves completely with the Rumanian 
nation.” Rumanian church officials intend to start 
an intensive campaign for mass conversion of Jews, 
and are ready to appoint special missionaries for this 
purpose. They were also quoted as having offered 
to build an imposing Greek Orthodox church for 

(Continued on page 509) 
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Prayer and the Church | 


The Act of the Apostles, which a large number of the women of our Church who are follow- 
ing Daily Bible Readings from the New Testament will be reading during this month, might 
well be called a History of Answered Prayer. Even in the beginning of the early Church, prayer 
was the means to power and all spiritual advances. In this brief meditation we cite a few of the 
many striking instances of prayer in the Acts which reveal that: 


A Praytnc Cuurcu Is AN EXPANDING CHURCH 


With Power and Boldness—In the establishment of the Church in Jerusalem, we note ‘that 
prayer was the unifyi ing element which prepared for the coming of the Holy Spirit of God and 
gave the disciples courage to witness: 


“These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” Acts 1:14 

“And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.” Acts 2:42. 

“And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled together; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with bold- 
mess.” Acts 4:31. 


Have we, the members of our Church, need of power and boldness? Then we have need of prayer. 


With Freedom from Prejudices—In the second section of the book of the Acts, and specifici- 
cally in the incident of Peter and Cornelius, it is revealed that prayer was the means of breaking 
down barriers in the early Church. Read Acts, the tenth chapter, with this thought in mind. it 
was at the hour of prayer that God spoke to each of these men, preparing them for that greatest 
revolutionary advance of all ages since Christ’s coming to this earth. Does not this suggest that 
if God had more time with Christians and more opportunity to speak to obedient hearts, He 
would lead out in other great spiritual advances, breaking down the barriers of sin which today 
are hindering the forward march of the Gospel? There are barriers of selfishness, self- 
complacency, pride, prejudice, and hate. The heart-longing of God is for more time with His 
children. 


With an Enlarged Program—Prayer leads to spiritual invasion into new and untouched ter- 


ritory. The first of the great host of men whom God has used to push back the horizon of 
Christendom was the Apostle Paul. 


“As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away.” Acts 13:2, 3. 

“And when they had ordained them elders in every church, and had pr ayed with fast- 
ing, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” Acts 14:23. 


Paul was a fearless evangel of the Cross, because he knew the Lord and the power of prevailing 
prayer. The fact that there are more non-Christian people i in the world today than at any other 
time in history is a challenge to the Church in this generation. 


Aw Expanpinc Cuurcu Must Be A Prayinc CHurcH 
The Church has yet to be awakened to the fact that without prayer there can be no advance 
in the realm of the spiritual. Dr. Robert E. Speer has said: “Deeper than the need of men; 
deeper, far, than the need of money; deeper down at the bottom of our spiritless life, is the need 
for the forgotten secret of prevailing, v world-wide prayer. . . The evangelization of the world in 
this generation depends first of all upon a revival of prayer.” Then, as those who know the 
necessity of prayer, let us unite in prayer to God asking: 


That He fit our souls for intercession and lead us to minister through prayer to the 
needs of the Church and the world. 


(Continued on page 509) k 
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prayer. 


That all Christians may be led to know the fellowship of united, persistent, world-wide 


That we may so give ourselves to faith filled intercession that our spirits may be refreshed 


and our hearts thrilled in experiences of prevailing prayer. 
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For the Home Circle Chairmen 


Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 


This month in the auxiliaries a program will be 
given on Yesteryears. How fitting it will be to see 
how many of the Home Circle members can pos- 
sibly attend this meeting. Yesteryears was written 
by our own beloved Mrs. Winsborough and it will 
be a book to cherish down through the ages. Do 
try and make it possible for your members to own 
a copy of this book. 

It is also suggested to make this month a histori- 
cal one in the auxiliaries by not only using Mrs. 
Winsborough’s book but also using any local his- 
tory that can be made available. To the members 
not able to attend the auxiliary take back echoes of 
the meeting. Read to them, in this issue of the 
Survey, the “Contribution of Woman’s Work to 
Kingdom Service Through the Past Twenty-five 
Years.” 

You chairmen might make an Anniversary Book- 
let for your members in which you write some of 
the history of your own auxiliary, even your Home 
Circle, using portions of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report, excerpts from Yesteryears and from the 


“Auxiliary News Service.” Also include in the 
booklet a list of the books used in this Anniversary 
Year, such as, Glorious Living, the textbook for the 
Foreign Mission Season; Other Men Labored, the 
Home Mission study book; “Splendor of Grace,” 
the intensive Bible Study in Ephesians; the “Daily 
Bible Readings,” and Yesteryears. Then list the spe- 
cial literature for this year, such as, “The Brief 
Sketch of the Woman’s Auxiliary,” the “Auxiliary 
Guide,” and the “Personal Guide,” the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, the Motto and the Theme 
for the year, the Year Book of Programs, etc. 

If you want to give } your members some litera- 
ture this month that is most interesting, write to us 
for as many copies as needed, free for cost of pos- 
tage, of “Woman’s Work in Indian and Mexican 
Presbyteries.” By all means you will want to have 
a copy of the program on Yesteryears, and you 
might ask your auxiliary president for her copy 
when she finishes with it, or, a program may be 
ordered from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., for 1o¢. 


GRACE WISNER. 





A World Outlook as Found on the Pages 


(Continued from page 507) 
converted Jews, and as having asked that the 
Patriarch appoint a baptized Jew as priest. 

It is a question whether these Jews are converted, 
or merely finding it expedient to conform. 

A Language Without Profanity. The Japanese 
language is the only language i in the world, says the 
Christian Union Herald, in which there is not a 
profane word. Although thousands of expressions 
and phrases have been absorbed from other lan- 
guages, the native tongue remains clean and whole- 
some. To be profane is the worst thing that any 
man, over there, can do. He realizes it, and knows 
that if he indulges in profanity picked up from 
foreigners, he will be ostracized by his friends, his 
neighbors, and his own family. 

Department Store Gives Bible Lectures. Lectures 


on the Bible offered by a department store turned 
out to be its most popular feature. The Higbee 
Company, of Cleveland, which has for years main- 
tained a series of lectures in connection with its 
bookstore, four years ago started lectures on the 
Bible and related subjects given by Miss Harriet 
Louise H. Patterson. So popular did they become 
that they have been continued ever since. 

American Buddhists. There are today one hun- 
dred Buddhist temples in the United States. The 
largest, in San Francisco, was recently the scene of 
the goth annual Buddhist convention in the United 
States. The Japanese Buddhists claim 50,000 Jap- 
anese and 2,000 white American members, of whom 
50 are priests. Plans are afoot for the erection of 
the first Buddhist temple in New York and an- 
other in Philadelphia. 
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Property Held by Our Churches 


By B. K. TENNEY* 


HE blank for the Annual Statistical Report to 
presbytery for use by the sessions, has a sec- 
tion relating to the value of church property 
and any indebtedness thereon. Because this infor- 
mation does not appear in the Assembly Minutes, 
it is felt that it can best be brought to the attention 
of our membership through the pages of the Pres- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY. 
The property values and debts reported for the 
last four years are as follows: 


Year Property Value Debt 

1934 $55,450,444 $8,390,000 
1935 53,634,767 75472,651 
1936 57,603,908 71529,898 
1937 61,724,735 6,783,144 


The reports for 1937 are more nearly complete 
than they have been for a number of years. Last 
year four presbyteries were missing. This year re- 
ports have been received from all presbyteries. The 
stated clerks do not receive reports from all the 
churches, and some churches which do send in re- 
ports do not give any information concerning 
church property. It is presumed that a large portion 
of these latter churches do not have any church 
property. One reason for this is readily seen when 
we remember that more than 600 of our churches 
have a membership of less than 25. Checking the 
reports received this year, it appears that 424 
churches did not make a report to presbytery, and 
that gor of those making reports did not indicate 
the ownership of any property. The figures given 
above for 1937 cover reports from 2,691 churches 
as against 2,545 for 1936. The fact that the reports 
are more complete this year would be one reason 
for the increase of more than $4,000,000 in the 
property valuation reported. On the other hand it 
is noted that, even with reports from a larger num- 
ber of churches, the amount of debt reported is less 


*Rev. B. K. Tenney, D. D., is Secretary of Stewardship for the 
General Assembly. 


than last year by approximately three quarters of 
a million dollars. This indicates that our churches 
are making healthy progress in ridding themselves of 
the burden of debt. 

An analysis of the property holdings by the 2,691 
churches reporting property, shows a distribution 
as follows: 





Churches 

Holding No. of Total Prop. 

Property Churches Value for 

Value of in Group the Group 
$ 1 - 999 144 $ 74,695 
1,000- 2,499 475 7425350 
2,500- 4,999 515 1,691,450 
5,000- 7,499 302 1,720,862 
7,500- 9,999 197 1,618,124 
10,000- 14,999 239 2,788,435 
I 5,000-19,999 135 252255325 
20,000-29,999 178 4,215,827 
30,000-49,999 183 6,768,200 
50,000-74,999 125 7:243,900 
7 $,000-99,999 63 530944426 
100,000-Up 135 27,541,141 
Total 2,691 $61,724,735 


It is interesting to note that the 135 churches re- 
porting property valued at $100,000 or more re- 
ported more than one third of the total property 
value. However, this is not so surprising when we 
remember that approximately 180 churches of our 
Assembly have 500 members or more, and that these 
churches have approximately one third of our mem- 
bership. These larger churches also have a larger 
proportion of the church debt. The ten churches 
of the Assembly which reported an indebtedness of 
$100,000 or more have a total indebtedness of 
$1,794,720, or something more than one fourth of 
the indebtedness reported by the entire Assembly. 

Looking into these figures as a whole we get no 

(Continued on page 512) 
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“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf 
and the lion and the fatling together; and a little child 
shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’ den. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

—Isaiah 11:6-9. 


In the verses printed above from the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah, we have a beautiful picture of what 
the world of nature around us will be during the 


peaceful reign of our Lord Jesus Christ. There will 
be no hatred and no fear either between men and 
men or between men and beasts. 


Even today, where we use love and kindness in 
our dealings with each other or with the animals 
about us, we can set up in our own little corner of 
the world a condition somewhat like that described. 


Think of how many years we have been at peace 
with Canada, and how much better the feeling is 
between our country and Mexico since Mr. Dwight 
Morrow was our ambassador there, and Colonel 
Lindbergh went down there on his mission of friend- 
ship. 

As far as the animals are concerned, man seems 
able by kindness to make friends with practically 
all of them. We reprint an interesting article about 
some strange pets. 





Some Unusual Pets 


Every large city has its “pet shop.” In it the boy 
or girl who is fond of animals may buy pets ranging 
in size from a white mouse to a monkey, from a 
canary to a large parrot. But in the unsettled districts 
of our Northland men have found pets which are 
even more odd and interesting than these. 

One old-timer the writer knew had a pet mouse, 
another had a pet moose. And if you travel much 
beyond the fringe of northern settlements you will 
find many other animals and birds—yes, and fish— 
that out-of-door men and women have tamed by 
unfailing kindness and patience. 

Old John, a Muskoka settler, was camped on an 
island which was simply overrun with mice, small 
fellows with large ears who hopped and looked for 
all the world like tiny kangaroos. “Why don’t you 
move to another island to get away from the little 
pests?” John was asked. 

“I keep the grub box shut. They don’t hurt any- 
thing, and they’re good company. You watch.” We 
were sitting down to dinner at the tent door when 
a mouse appeared, and, after looking at John boldly 
for a moment, it scampered up his leg and actually 
perched on the rim of his tin plate. John promptly 
put a crumb of cheese on the rim. Whereupon the 
mouse made off with the prize and disappeared in 


the dry grass. “Most every meal- time he shows up 
like that. Cute little feller, isn’t he?” John grunted. 

Ermine are fearless creatures, but the writer once 
had an ermine that was bolder than others of its kind. 
During the winter hardly a day passed when it did 
not appear through a hole in the floor, wait until a 
scrap of meat was tossed to it, then go down the 
hole again. This ermine was a regular visitor until 
spring came, then it vanished. 

But other men have done much better than this. 
One settler had a marten he had found before it was 
fully grown. It became so tame it would play on the 
cabin floor with a ball, as frolicsome as a kitten. 

Moose calves and fawns that have become sep- 
arated from their mothers are often as tame as cattle. 
More than one settler has traded on this tameness, 
and as the moose grew has broken it to harness. 
“Worst of driving a moose,” one man complained, 
“4s that you'll be loping along the road nice’s any- 
thing, then all of a sudden Mister Moose takes a 
notion to swing off into the bush. Deep snow won't 
stop ’em, and it’s kinda hard on a cutter, smashing 
"em against the trees like that.” 

Seals are said to be easily tamed, but Dan, a Fraser 
River fisherman, claims he once had a young seal that 
could tell Dan’s boat from all others in the fleet. 
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“He’d loaf round, waiting for us to set out for the 
fishing grounds. We might end up among fifty 
other boats on the fishing banks, but that seal was 
sure to locate us and up alongside, barking for us 
to feed him.” 


One of the most unusual pets was a trout that had 
been tamed by a worker in one of the government 
salmon hatcheries in British Columbia. In the s ring, 
while the millions of baby salmon were being hed on 
grated liver, this trout lay in a small pool of the 
creek. After he had fed the little salmon, the man 
would wash out the feeding pail in this pool. Before 
the season was over he had the trout so tame it 
would come boldly up and nibble the bits of liver 
from his fingers. “What’s more, he had some way 
of knowing when it was feeding time,” the man said. 
“He was never late.” 


Harry, the owner of a small schooner on the 
British Columbia coast, had a pet gull which travelled 
hundreds of miles with him. During the day it would 
mingle with the wild gulls, but at night it flew back 
to the schooner and spent the hours of darkness 
perched on the cabin roof. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


August, 1937 


Bear cubs are often tamed. They have all the 
amusing curiosity of monkeys, and no one who has 
watched them at their antics will deny that they 
possess a real sense of humor. But not many people 
know that young Rocky Mountain goats can be as 
amusing and full of fun. 

At a coast settlement some distance south of Prince 
Rupert a goat kid was a familiar sight one summer. 
One of the residents had found it on a difficult ledge 
near the village. Its mother was not to be found, 
and so, by means of a rope, the man reached the 
ledge. Immediately it saw him, the kid trotted 
boldly to him, and the eager way it sucked the man’s 
fingers show ed how nearly famished it was. 

The man carried it down to the settlement and 
fed it from a bottle until it was old enoungh to 
forage for itself. It could have gone back to the 
mountain any time, but the kid preferred to gambol 
about on the uneven ground between the houses. It 
dearly loved to play with the dogs, and, when the 
chase became too hot, it would scramble to a stump 
or boulder and, with feet bunched and head low, 
stand off its mock attackers. 

—Alabama Christian Advocate. 





Mrs. Althea Brown Edmiston 
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work there. Her efficiency in the hospital was as 
marked as her efficiency in the school. 


Her last years were given to the work of man- 
aging the large and important school at Mutoto 
known as the Second Degree School, which takes 
the pupils from the primary through the elementary 
grades. In the schoolroom she was, as she was in 
everything else, systematic, a fine disciplinarian, an 
enthusiastic teacher. On Sundays her time was again 
occupied, either in the local Sunday school or in 
visiting with her husband some of the preaching 


points he reaches in his car at the near-by native 
villages. 

The summary of Mrs. Edmiston’s life can be given 
in the words of that ancient missionary, or at least 
in part; for she, too, was “im journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, ... in perils by the heathen... 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often.” 
Add to this another phrase taken out of its context— 
“in labors more abundant”—and we have the gist 
of a life that wore itself out for Africa and its 
redemption. We have only this question to add— 
who follows in her train? 
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idea of the value to our nation and to the progress 
of the Kingdom of our Lord represented in these 
church buildings. They have been built as an ex- 
pression of love and honor to our Saviour and in 
order that as His followers we might have a place 
where we could go aside and have fellowship in 


prayer and praise and in hearing the gospel 
preached. Every church building ought to remind 
us that it has been constructed in order that our 
lives might be more closely related to the Saviour 
in our own personal development and in our wit- 
ness bearing for Him. 
































CHURCH PAPER WEEK 
September 5-12 





Subscribe 


nrne Christian Observer 
$3.00 a year Louisville, Ky. 








The General Assembly placed its approval 
on the plan for holding “Church-Paper Week” 
in the month of September. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in each congregation 
is requested to make an Every-Home Canvass 
for the purpose of persuading each family to 
subscribe for and read a Church paper. 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of 
the amount collected from each new subscriber 
to be used for any church cause you may select. 


No commission is allowed for the collection 
of renewals. 


Please make your plans for an every-family 
canvass in your church. 





























SPECIAL ANNUITY FUND 


This fund is recommended to 


friends who desire to make a gift 


that will eventually be used for 

preaching the gospel in Foreign 

Lands and at the same time pro- 
I 


vide them an income during life. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville, Tennessee 




















